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Reflections on the Des Moines Convention 


By A Proressor oF RELIGious EpucaTION 


ROM THE REVIEWER'S point of 

view, the Des Moines convention 
marked a number of notable advances 
in the development of the Religious Edu- 
cation Association. 

First, the convention undertook to ex- 
plore a single and specific aspect of the 
problem of character education — that 
which involves the community as a fac- 
tor in the process. This factor, as the 
discussions demonstrated, is in itself ex- 
ceedingly complex and difficult, involv- 
ing the interaction of many constituent 
factors and processes. First or last, the 
problem of character education leads di- 
rectly to the operation of community 
processes in the development of person- 
ality. This factor is the last, as it is the 
most difficult, consideration of which the 
religious educator has become aware. It 
is significant that the Association faced 
it consciously and with a deep sense of 
awareness as to the far reaching implica- 
tions involved. 

Second, the convention marked a dis- 
tinct advance in program technique, in 
the direction of co-operative group think- 
ing. The program was set up on ap- 
proximately a 50-50 basis of formal ses- 
sions with set addresses and of discus- 
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sion groups into which the convention 
divided on the basis of interest. This is 
a new and very promising experiment in 
convention procedure, still in its earliest 
tentative stages. Consequently the tech- 
niques are still far from being as smooth 
and certain as the traditional techniques 
of convention addresses. The signifi- 
cance of this approach is that active par- 
ticipation is shifted to the convention 
itself rather than to a small group of 
speakers, that emphasis is placed upon 
thinking, and that the process itself gen- 
erates its own ideas, purposes, and pro- 
cedures within the experience of the per- 
sonnel of the convention. It is to be 
hoped that this experiment will be car- 
ried still further in future conventions 
and that attention will be given to the 
perfecting of the technique for group 
thinking. 

Third, the introduction of the conven- 
tion to the points of view and the tech- 
niques of the psychiatrist and the soci- 
ologist. Psychology and the social sci- 
ences have made astonishing advances in 
the processes that have to do with the 
formation of personality in recent years. 
These findings should have far reach- 
ing effects in modifying the point of 
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view, the approaches, and the techniques 


of the religious educator. In the light 
of these findings the earlier approaches 
of religious education are far too sim- 
ple and superficial. The presentation of 
these points of view and procedures 
helped the convention to think in terms 
of persons as such and in terms of the 
complex social forces that interact with 
original nature in the achievement of 
personality. It is of great significance 
that the Association fully recognizes 
these factors and thereby signalizes the 
modification of the approaches of the 
religious educator to his task, which is 
far more complicated and fundamental 
than he has for the most part thought. 

Fourth, the high note of religion con- 
ceived in terms of the discovery of the 
religious values in our complex and rap- 
idly changing modern life and of expe- 
rimentation with these creative spiritual 
values that lie imbedded in our modern 
life as distinguished from religion in 
terms of the conservation merely of the 
values of past racial experience and the 
inculcation of its historic symbols. No 
problem is more fundamental to the 
work of the religious educator than how 
religion shall be conceived. In sounding 
this note, the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation has opened for itself a lead of 
far reaching significance in helping the 
religious educator to find himself in the 
reconstruction of religion that is under 
way in the presence of the new experi- 
ence and the new demands of modern 
life. Shall religion assume the attitude 
of defense and apology in seeking to 
maintain its standing in the modern 
world? Or shall it assume the role of 


discovery, of affirmation of the spiritual 
values that inhere in our present ongoing 
experience, of experimentation in the 
realm of spiritual adventure with the aid 
of the priceless religious heritage of past 
experience ? 

Fifth, the engendering of a warm and 
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understanding fellowship among those 
with widely different views and experi- 
ences in the field of the religious life. 
Nothing could have been more hearten- 
ing than the spirit of goodwill, of tol- 
erance, of appreciation with which widely 
differing points of view were presented 
and shared. The pointing of this fellow- 
ship in the direction of a responsibility 
for character education that rests upon 
all the institutions involved in commu- 
nity life had the tendency to reset the 
thinking of the group in terms, not of 
positions and traditions to be defended, 
but of contributions to be made to a 
more effective personal and social life. 

Over against these high points, it is 
easy to point out certain definite limita- 
tions in the convention, incidental, for 
the most part, to a very much worthwhile 
experience in facing intelligently and re- 
sponsibly a common responsibility on 
such a large scale. 

For one thing, the discussions in the 
section showed considerable unevenness, 
both in process and results. This clearly 
demonstrates the fact that much remains 
to be mastered in the technique of co- 
operative thinking. 

Some of the sections were much too 
large for intensive and cumulative think- 
ing. There was a notable lack of specific 
and concrete fact material as a basis for 
valid thinking. Jn the absence of suffi- 
cient data the group discussions tended 
to deal far too much with the presenta- 
tion of unverified opinions. Little prog- 
ress was made as long as the discussions 
centered in abstract ideas emotionally 
conditioned through long traditional us- 
age. It was significant, however, that 
the trend was to move away from ab- 
stract ideas in the direction of citation 
of concrete experiences and the tentative 
facing of issues in local communities 
where actual persons and situations were 
involved. To the degree in which the 
groups faced concrete and specific situa- 
tions they tended to fuse and to come to 
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grips with reality. Perhaps it is not un- 
fair to say that there was an absence of 
fact-mindedness on the part of large 
numbers of the convention personnel. 
Nevertheless, the discussions accom- 
plished some very real and important re- 
sults. The ground was in some measure 
cleared in this large area of community 
responsibility. Certain fundamental is- 
sues were discovered, even if they were 
not very definitely formulated. As illus- 
trations, one might mention the necessity 
of coming to some working understand- 
ing as to the nature of religion, of the 
recognition of the objective fact of 
widely divergent differences which re- 
quire the development of a mental cli- 
mate for appreciating the viewpoints of 
others and the discovery of techniques 
for co-operation in the face of these dif- 
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ferences, and of the setting up of expe- 
timents in community co-operation on 
many different bases in order to test their 
practicability. 

Certain definite leads were picked up 
which might well point the way for fact- 
gathering, the development of experi- 
mental techniques of community co-op- 
eration, and the setting up of experi- 
ments in specific areas of community 
co-operation. It might well be that fu- 
ture conventions could fruitfully follow 
these leads and set to work intensively 
on very specific, very concrete, and very 
immediate problems with a view to dis- 
covering practical ways in which com- 
munity agencies may face the responsi- 
bility of character education in some 
integrated and effective fashion. 

William Clayton Bower. 


By A PASTOR 


N FRIDAY EVENING, as I wait- 

ed in the hotel for a midnight train, 
I put down these impressions of the 
convention which had just closed. I do 
not attempt to analyze the whole gather- 
ing, but merely to state the principal 
impressions I received. 

My first, and probably strongest, im- 
pression of the convention was that 
scientific method controlled the entire 
procedure. The R. E. A. seems to have 
the spirit of the laboratory in all its 
approaches. It was not the sort of meet- 
ing that one seeking ready defined truths 
would enjoy. The one great purpose 


was to discover facts and make them 
The group was not 


available for use. 


interested in the mere discussion of prej- 
udices or the usually accepted norms. 
It appeared very early that few scien- 
tific tests had been made with reference 
to character education. Most education 
is planned on a basis of guess work, or 
is controlled by systems that have grown 
up through the years without scientific 
testing. To me, this convention was 
seeking to discover for itself just where 
religious educators are working in the 
process, and to map out possible fields 
of endeavor. The convention had a tre- 
mendous value for character education, 
because it got a clearer conception of the 
forces and persons at work in the field. 
Another fact that impressed me from 
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the first was that no one present attempt- 
ed to define either religion or character 
in a dogmatic way. It was assumed that 
both religion and character find their 
definition in worth while socialized atti- 
tudes, or in values that bring the greatest 
good to society. We are in the process 
of discovering this highest good. There- 
fore, we cannot set up a past ideal as the 
norm of all striving. With the past in 
mind, however, we may, out of the pres- 
ent, discover and test truth. 

It was interesting to note that Jesus 
was rarely mentioned. It was stated 
many times that a historic background 
gives a good perspective from which to 
view the present situation, but that it 
was in no sense to be taken as final with 
reference to Jesus or any other deposit 
of truth. The past is revered—it is es- 
sential for clear thinking in the present 
—but it is not to be worshipped as ulti- 
mate. 

Throughout the entire convention the 
supreme question was, What are the 
highest values in terms of contemporary 
human needs? Humanity became the 
focal point. We must know man as he 
is. In this convention all mystical or 
metaphysical or mere ideational data was 
tabooed. What are the facts? The most 
impressive thing to me in the convention 
was the demand for honesty in evaluation 
and in giving experience a chance to 
speak for itself. In religion and char- 
acter, all cant and deception must be 
squeezed out, and experience must rule. 
It is a call to a religion of honesty and 
truth. I heard no such vague phrases 
as “Take Jesus into your heart,” or “Be- 
lieve in God and all will be well.” The 
spirit of the R. E. A. seems to assume 
that we have the power to give definition 
and integration to the life processes. 
We are not to leave poverty, disease, war, 
and the hundred other problems to 
chance, but rather to study them as social 
products, for the distribution of which 
we have been responsible, not God. Re- 
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ligion in this light becomes a challenge, 
a quest for the social good. 

I should mention the fine spirit of in- 
terchange of thought. The Protestant, 
Jewish, and Catholic bodies were repre- 
sented well, and each made a contribu- 
tion. Many were heartened at the spirit 
of Father Ross and his loyal, but thought- 
fully broad, interpretation of Catholic 
standards. 

The evening sessions provided speakers 
an opportunity to gather up into a unit 
much of the material and methods of 
modern research, and bring to the con- 
vention the glow of the newer religious 
interpretation in terms of vital experi- 
ence. I felt that most of those present 
craved that touch in the meetings. We 
must be able to translate research into 
terms of vital, every day experience, and 
the evening sessions did this. 

The method of the convention was 
sane. The personnel was the greatest 
I have ever witnessed at a gathering of 
this sort. I am thankful that the R. E. A. 
is bringing the finest scholarship of the 
country to work together toward the so- 
lution of these problems. 

There was one bit of disappointment. 
I had anticipated that the responsibility 
of the whole community would be brought 
into the findings a little more than it 
was. I did not feel, for example, that 
the public school system was linked 
closely enough with church and family. 
Possibly in a future convention the 
school may receive greater emphasis. I 
find myself more and more as a pastor 
and religious educator wanting to corre- 
late the church with the school in this 
matter of character training. The com- 
munity must have a conscience on vital 
issues. Character education must become 
more vitally the goal of the school as well 
as the church and home; and _ unitedly 
they must face the use of the new mate- 
rials. 

Seth W. Slaughter. 
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Some Needed Emphases in Contemporary 
Religious Education 


WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN 


lie THE EARLY DAYS of The Re- 
ligious Education Association it was 
the custom for the President in his An- 
nual Address to call attention to signif- 
icant happenings in the world of religious 
education during the current year. These 
addresses taken together form a valuable 
introduction to an understanding of the 
history of religious education during the 
first decade of our century. 

The title of this address, as given in 
the program, “Current Trends in Edu- 
cation and Religion,” would seem to im- 
ply that some such service is expected 
from your present President, and yet I 
fear that if this is what you anticipate 
you will be disappointed. The theme to 
which I invite your attention is a some- 
what narrower one, but I trust not less 
timely. I wish to speak about some 
needed emphases in contemporary relig- 
ious education, and particularly about the 
help that can come to us who are teachers 
of religion from a more discriminating 
study of history. 

A Worp As TO PRESUPPOSITIONS 

A single word at the outset as to the 

presuppositions I bring with me may help 


to put what I have to say in its proper 
setting. 


I was fortunate enough to be brought 
up in a home where the best form of evan- 
gelical religion was taught, not simply by 
precept, but by the example of persons 
in whom religion was an enlarging as well 
as an inspiring experience. From that 
home I went to a seminary which of all 
the institutions of its time was most con- 
spicuously identified with the use of the 
scientific method in theology, yet which 
at the same time was affiliated by its his- 
tory and antecedents with a church which 
was at that time in the throes of theo- 
logical controversy. In the name of bib- 
lical authority an influential party in the 
church was waging relentless war against 
the representatives of the critical method 
in theology. 

It was my privilege as a student to at- 
tend the trial of Dr. Briggs for heresy 
for the heinous crime of teaching that 
Moses did not write the Pentateuch and 
that there were two Isaiahs. I was thus 
early brought face to face with dogmat- 
ism in its most unlovely and dangerous 
form and made up my mind that as 
much as in me lay I would give my life 
to fighting it wherever and whenever I 
found it. 

After leaving the seminary I went to 
Germany, where I had the privilege of 
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392 RELIGIOUS 
studying under Adolf Harnack, one of 
the really great historians of the last gen- 
eration. From him I learned what a sci- 
entific approach to a study of the past 
can do not only to enlarge one’s acquaint- 
ance with facts, but to give one an in- 
sight into the possibilities of the human 
spirit. I learned that history, far from 
being a record of things that have hap- 
pened and come to an end, is the story 
of the emergence of influences which con- 
tinue to operate in forms of infinite va- 
riety in stimulating new insights and cre- 
ating fresh enthusiasms. 

From this study I further learned the 
danger of the ambiguities which lurk un- 
der abstract terms, terms like Catholic, 
Protestant, Unitarian, Modernist, and 
the like. I perceived that if one is to 
have any touch with the real world in 
which we are living, he must break these 
terms up into their component parts, dis- 
tinguishing the elements that enter into 
the making of each and giving each its 
proper place. 

The habit which I thus formed in 
studying the history of the past, I found 
an invaluable help in my effort to adjust 
myself to contemporary phenomena. I 
discovered that you have learned little or 
nothing about a man when you have 
called him a modernist or a fundamental- 
ist, a Presbyterian or an Episcopalian. 
You must first discover what manner of 
fundamentalist or what manner of Epis- 
copalian he is. 

Thus more and more as I tried to for- 
mulate for myself the principles that were 
to guide my intellectual and religious life 
I found two enemies emerging against 
which I resolved to wage unremitting 
war: superficiality and narrowness, As 
a scholar I felt it my duty to track to 
their lair the ambiguities that lurk under 
abstract terms and to break up the com- 
plex masses that we call nations, institu- 
tions, and churches, into the living, grow- 
ing, developing, striving, human beings 
whom we actually meet in the contacts 
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of every day. At the same time I felt it 
equally my duty, without lowering my 
standards as a scholar, to combine with 
intellectual rigor the widest possible hu- 
man sympathy. Wherever I found a man 
or woman, however misguided I might 
believe his or her intellectual outlook to 
be, who was trying to build rather than 
to tear down, there I recognized an ally 
with whom I could work and with whom 
it was my duty to find some point of 
contact at which we could come together 
against those who desired to tear down 
or were content to stand still. 

It will not seem strange that, having 
such an ideal, I welcomed with all my 
heart the formation of The Religious 
Education Association, for the Association 
seemed to me to stand for the marriage 
of the two principles that I had most at 
heart. It was, from one point of view, 
the most catholic of all movements in the 
field of religious education. It brought 
together men of all the schools, Protest- 
ants, Catholics, and Jews, and the dif- 
erent denominations and_ tendencies 
within each. It recognized religion as a 
common interest of central importance for 
all mankind, and for that reason as some- 
thing which demanded the very best 
brains that could be put into its study. 
It, therefore, welcomed genuine research 
of every kind, under whatever label it 
might be included. It stood for the pi- 
oneering spirit, the spirit of experiment 
and adventure. It not only appealed to 
the layman who wanted things done, but 
to the specialist who was interested in 
the right way of doing them, and it of- 
fered him an experimental station in 
which his theories could be brought to 
their final test in the life of every day. 

It is not strange that the new Asso- 
ciation should have called forth great en- 
thusiasm on the part of those who went 
into it. Those who were present at the 
early meetings will remember the mood 
of exaltation which swept over all who 
attended, a mood not unlike that which 
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was experienced by the participants in the 
great revival meetings of the generation 
that preceded. We felt in a very real 
sense that we had come to Armageddon 
to battle for the Lord. 


A Birp’s-EvyE VIEw oF SUCCESSES TO 
DATE 


As we look back over the twenty-five 
years that have intervened since the first 
national convention of The Religious 
Education Association, we find that, on 
the whole, there is great reason for en- 
couragement. Some of the things that we 
set out to do have been done and others 
are in the way of being done. And this 
is true in each of the two great fields of 
the Association’s interest: religion and 
education. 

One of the major purposes of the As-! 
sociation, as we have seen, was to secure 
the adoption of sound educational meth- 
ods in the teaching of religion. The im- 
portance of this is now very generally 
recognized in religious circles and sincere 
efforts are being made to meet the need. 
These are, to be sure, not always as suc- 
cessful as we could wish. There is still 
a large area of ignorance and of preju- 
dice. Still, there has been notable prog- 
ress, and so far as there has been failure 
it has not always been for reasons for 
which religious people are responsible. It 
is all very well to speak of applying sound 
educational methods to the teaching of re- 
ligion, but so long as we who are teachers 
are not agreed as to what are the best 
methods we must not think it strange if 
religious people should be slow to make 
changes. 

Nevertheless, if we compare the situa- 
tion of the church today with what it was 
twenty-five years ago we can register 
notable progress. The adoption of the 


grade system in Sunday school teaching, 
the growing use of the project method, 
the formation of societies like the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education 
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which bring together representatives of 
different communions for joint study of 
educational problems, the recognition of 
the need of weekday religious education 
and the initiation of experiments as to 
how it can best be carried on, the multipli- 
cation of research agencies dealing with: 
various phases of religious and moral 
education: these are but a few of the 
indications of the changes that have taken 
place during the period under review. 

In educational circles also there has 
been real progress to report. Here, to be 
sure, improvement has been slower. The 
unhappy divorce which has dethroned re- 
ligion from its central place in the cur- 
riculum of the school and the college and 
made it but one among many subjects 
having to compete for its right for a hear- 
ing still obtains far too widely. Neverthe- 
less, real progress is being made. 

A notable sign of the times was the re- 
cent conference at Princeton, which 
brought together several hundred repre- 
sentatives of our leading colleges and uni- 
versities to consider the responsibility of 
the college for the teaching of religion. 
Only a few weeks ago I attended a con- 
ference in Lynchburg, under the auspices 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of Virginia, where forty faculty 
members from the different colleges of 
the state spent three two-hour sessions in 
discussing the responsibility of the teacher 
for giving religion its adequate place not 
only in the spiritual, but in the intellec- 
tual life of the institution. This is some- 
thing new in our educational life. 

Even in the state universities, where it 
would appear to be most difficult to secure 
recognition for religion, interesting ex- 
periments are being tried. Thus to take 
but a single example, at Iowa State Uni- 
versity, with the co-operation of the dif- 
ferent religious bodies of the state, there 
has been established under the Depart- 
ment of Arts and Sciences a school of 
religion in which Roman Catholics, Prot- 
estants, and Jews are co-operating in the 
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teaching of religion under conditions for 
which their work receives academic credit. 

This is only one of a number of differ- 
ent examples which could be cited in 
which the difficult problem of the co-op- 
eration of church and state is being at- 
tacked with conspicuous success. Even 
in the public school, where for obvious 
reasons co-operation is most difficult, gen- 
uine progress is being made. If evidence 
were needed it is only necessary to call 
attention to the presence in this body ot 
the large number of public school teachers 
who have come together to exchange ex- 
periences in the field of character educa- 
tion under the auspices of a religious 
education association. 

Thus both from the side of religion 
and from the side of education we find 
an approach of these two great interests 
to one another, which is full of encour- 
agement for the future. It might appear 
as if the time were not far distant when 
the ideal which inspired the founders of 
our Association would be realized and 
instead of speaking about religion and 
education as two separate and competing 
interests, we could abolish the conjunction 
and speak of religious education. 


SomE NEEDED EMPHASES IN CONTEM- 
PORARY RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


More careful reflection, however, leads 
to a modification of this early optimism. 
While it is true that educators are taking 
their responsibility for providing for the 
teaching of religion more seriously than 
they did a decade ago, the way in which 
this is being done still leaves much to be 
desired. 

Instead of thinking of religion as the 
unifying factor in all education, we still 
tend to treat it as one more subject 
among others, the latest competitor to 
be added to the long list of rivals who 
are struggling for a place in the already 
overcrowded curriculum. With the pas- 
sing of required chapel, this tendency 
is accentuated and it is possible for 
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men to graduate with the degree of 
B.A. from reputable colleges without 
even a bowing acquaintance with the 
Bible, or the most superficial knowledge 
of what the great thinkers of the race 
have thought about .God, freedom, and 
immortality. 

In religious circles, too, the tendency 
to over-specialization makes itself felt, 
and this both in the seminary and in the 
church. Instead of rethinking the whole 
curriculum in the light of the best edu- 
cational methods, so that all that is done 
is directed to a single unifying end, the 
tendency in the seminary is to add one 
more to the specialized subjects which are 
already robbing the curriculum of its 
unity. 

The Department of Religious Educa- 
tion takes its place beside the Depart- 
ments of Church History and Systematic 
Theology and, that it may do justice to 
the importance of the task assigned to it, 
begins to break up into smaller units con- 
cerned with various phases of the educa- 
tional process. The prospective minister 
is expected to master such subjects as 
these: How knowledge is acquired; how 
interest is awakened; how proficiency is 
to be tested; what are the most effective 
methods of conducting schools and of 
training those who teach in them; and, 
above all, how the subject matter with 
which education is concerned can be 
brought to the test of life. 

And since the hours that are necessary 
for the mastery of all these subjects are 
too few to provide also for the older dis- 
ciplines that deal with the history, the lit- 
erature, and the philosophy of religion, 
the student is urged, in order that he may 
be up with the times, to reduce his study 
of content to the minimum and to con- 
centrate upon method and process. Why 
concern one’s self with old fashioned folk 
like St. Augustine and John Wesley when 
we can study religion equally well in the 
person of our contemporaries and of our- 
selves? 
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So we find the new profession of Di- 
rector of Religious Education filled by 
men and women who have been trained 
in the newer methods and who too often 
look upon the practices of pastors who 
have been schooled in the older days, as 
outworn and ineffective. 

Now I should be the last to question 
the need of specialization in the field of 
method, as well as of content. No one 
who has followed recent developments in 
the field of general psychology—still more 
in the psychology of religion—can ques- 
tion that those who have been carrying 
on investigations in this new field have 
much to teach us to which we shall do 
well to take heed. We who are teachers 
need to know far more than we do about 
the processes by which we acquire knowl- 
edge. We need to test all that we do as 
teachers by the effect which it produces 
upon our pupils and by the use which 
they make of what they have learned in 
after life. We need to remember that 
teaching is an art as well as learning, and 
that one who has mastered the latter is 
not necessarily master of the former. In 
all these fields there is room for fresh 
experiment and analysis under the rigor- 
ous tests of modern science. 

My plea, then, is not for less special- 
ization, but for more and more thorough 
specialization by those who have fitted 
themselves for it, by the rigorous disci- 
pline which alone can make scholars 
worthy of the name. But I do wish, as 
tactfully, but as frankly, as I can, to warn 
against the danger of confusing a super- 
ficial acquaintance won at second hand 
with that complete mastery which is the 
mark of genuine scholarship and to urge 
upon those who wish to win for the new 
subjects the welcome they deserve in the 
republic of scholarship, a relentless war- 
fare against the enemies of all true 
scholarship to which I referred at the out- 
set, superficiality and dogmatism. 

One mark there is of the true scholar 
by which he can always be recognized. 
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He begins by familiarizing himself with 
what has been learned up to date—not 
that he may slavishly follow what his 
predecessors have done, but that he may 
overlook no logical possibility that invites 
testing. If there is one mark by which 
civilized man can be distinguished from 
the brute ancestors with which, for good 
or for evil, his past has been so closely 
associated, it is that he alone has been 
able to make out of his past a history. 
Man not only repeats the experiments of 
his predecessors—he uses them to point 
the way to new experiments. 

In theory, all advocates of the newer 
methods in education admit this. No one 
has recognized more clearly than Pro- 
fessor Dewey the indispensable contribu- 
tion which a knowledge of history can 
make to the teacher’s work. No intelli- 
gent person would deny, he tells us, “that 
personal mental growth is furthered in 
any branch of human undertaking by con- 
tact with the accumulated and sifted ex- 
perience of others in that line. It never 
would occur to any one that the knowl- 
edge of what other people had discovered 
about tools and their uses would cramp 
the style of a carpenter, or limit his in- 
dividualism. It is not knowledge of what 
has been done before, but a slavish ad- 
herence to some one particular method 
to the exclusion of all others that is 
cramping.” 

But theory is one thing and practice 
another and when we study the practice 
of some of the representatives of the 
newer methods of religious education we 
find that the fear of cramping to which 
Professor Dewey refers leads them to 
some very curious consequences. Thus 
it is seriously proposed in some of our 
modern schools of religion that the Bible 
should not be taught unless the children 
vote to have it taught. This in complete 
oblivion of the fact that unless the chil- 
dren know by contact with the Bible 
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what it is, it is impossible for them to 
vote intelligently as to whether they 
would like it to be taught or not. 

One can sympathize with the motive 
which leads to the desire for a complete 
break with the older methods without 
surrendering the critical faculty which 
impels us to ask in any particular case 
how far the break is justified. When, 
for example, we are told by a recent ex- 
positor of Professor Dewey’s philosophy? 
that in order “to develop a pro- 
gram by which in the disintegrations of 
our times” a morality fitted to the modern 
age “can be assured to childhood 
and youth” we must “resist with all our 
might any compromise with or drift back 
into the old methods, or materials, or at- 
titudes,” we seem again to be hearing 
some militant fundamentalist warning us 
against the deadly peril of any contagion 
with heresy. What methods? one is 
tempted to ask. What materials? What 
attitudes? The word “old” tells us noth- 
ing about this. The mere fact of chron- 
ology cannot of itself be the hallmark of 
sin. The assumption seems to be that 
there is some one method which is old 
which is bad, some persistent attitude, 
some body of material, easily recogniz- 
able, with which our new attitude and 
new material is to be contrasted. 

But the most superficial study of his- 
tory will show that this is not the case. 
As far back as we go we find men dif- 
fering on fundamental issues. The strife 
of the conservative and the liberal which 
divides us today has been going on for 
ages. In every age there have been ad- 
venturers and experimentalists, men who 
have used the tradition of the past in the 
enlarging way in which Professor Dewey 
tells us that it ought to be used, as well 
as men to whom it has been narrowing 
and cramping. 

One of the beauties of the study of 
history is the fact that we find within 
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each one of the great traditions—Jewish, 
Christian, Catholic, Protestant—a stream 
of competing traditions striving one with 
another for the mastery and making room 
in their understanding for the same crit- 
ical faculty which we are asked to apply 
to the situation of today. 

How better, I ask you, can we emanci- 
pate ourselves from the leveling influence 
of suggestion, whether that suggestion 
come to us in the guise of the conserva- 
tive’s insistence upon an acceptance of 
the beliefs of the past in toto or the mod- 
ernist’s insistence upon their rejection in 
toto, than by learning from a firsthand 
study of our predecessors’ experience 
what are the alternatives that face us and 
the methods which have spelled success 
or failure in the past? 

If there is any group of men, there- 
fore, that needs to be trained in the 
understanding of the great historical tra- 
dition, whether it be Jewish or Christian, 
Catholic or Protestant, which constitutes 
our inheritance and forms our starting 
point, it is the men who are specializing 
in religious education. No concern with 
technique, no acquaintance with psychol- 
ogy, no study of human nature based 
upon the narrow induction of a little 
group of persons with whom one may 
happen to be in contact, no enthusiastic 
reiteration of words like democracy, when 
what we really have in mind is some 
narrow elective affinity, can, relieve us of 
the necessity of arduous study of the 
facts, which is the one road to the mas- 
tery which makes us really free. 

But the service which the study of 
history can render is not simply intel- 
lectual, in protecting us against mistakes. 
It is moral, in releasing energies. 

In the essay of Professor Dewey from 
which I have already quoted, he recalls 
an interesting experiment which Profes- 
sor Cizek, of Vienna, has recently tried 
in connection with his classes in art. In 
order to determine the effect of sugges- 
tion upon the creative ability of children 
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he excluded as far as possible all outside 
influences and allowed them to develop 
their own individuality freely from 
within. It was found (I quote Professor 
Dewey) “that the children at first are 
much happier in their work — any one 
who has seen Cizek’s class will testify to 
the wholesome air of cheerfulness, even 
of joy, which pervades the room—but 
gradually tend to become listless and 
finally bored, while there is an absence of 
cumulative, progressive development of 
power and of actual achievement in re- 
sults. . . . The more original construc- 
tions are those of the younger pupils, the 
older students seem gradually to lose in- 
terest, so that no prominent artist has 
been produced.”* 

Professor Dewey, commenting on this, 
points out that the trouble with such a 
method is that “it misconceives the condi- 
tions of independent thinking. There 
are a multitude of ways of reacting to 
surrounding conditions, and without some 
guidance from experience these reactions 
are almost sure to be casual, sporadic 
and ultimately fatiguing, accompanied by 
nervous strain.”* It is the function of 
the teacher to relieve the pupil from the 
danger of this strain, not by the absence 
of suggestion but by making suggestions 
that are more fruitful. If the pupil does 
not get his “suggestion from the teacher, 
he will get it from somebody or some- 
thing in the home or the street or from 
what some more vigorous fellow pupil 
is doing. Hence the chances are great 
of its being a passing and superficial sug- 
gestion, without much depth and range 
—in other words, not specially conducive 
to the developing of freedom. . . . The 
advantage on the side of the teacher—if 
he or she has any business to be in that 
position—is the greater probability that 
it will be a suggestion which will permit 
and require thought in the subsequent 
activity which builds up a clear and or- 
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ganized conception of an end. There is 
no more fatal flaw in psychology than 
that which takes the original vague fore- 
feeling of some consequence to be real- 
ized as the equivalent of a thought of an 
end, a true purpose and directive plan.’” 

One can only hope that all those who 
have come under the influence of Pro- 
fessor Dewey will take these wise words 
to heart. 

But 1 have another witness to cite as 
to the effect of history upon character 
whose testimony is especially timely, and 
that is the late Marshall Foch. In his 
book on The Principles of War he con- 
trasts two ways of training generals. One 
is by the academic method of study, the 
other by the practical method of fighting. 
Neither of these methods alone, he tells 
us, is adequate. The successful warrior 
must be able to think quickly and decide 
instantly. But how shall he decide wisely 


‘unless he knows the alternative possibili- 


ties and the consequences that are likely 
to follow from each? While the battle 
is on it is too late to go to school. Here 
his previous study of history comes to 
his aid, for history tells him what those 
who have faced similar situations before 
him have done. “When a soldier knows 
that he knows, when he feels that what 
he has learned will enable him to steer 
easily through difficult circumstances, his 
character is strengthened; he acquires 
the ability to make wise decisions and to 
put them in practice efficiently.’’* 

The man who wrote those words had 
been himself for many years a teacher of 
history. He studied war in the school of 
theory, but when the crisis came and he 
was called upon to assume great responsi- 
bility he met it with character strength- 
ened because he had learned from his 
previous study to see clearly the end 
which was to be sought and the method 
by which it was to be attained. 

Is there not a lesson here for us who 





5. Op. cit., pages 5-6. 
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are teachers? We too need to marry 
theory to practice and to test our prin- 
ciples in the school of life. But if we 
have no theory to test, no principles to 
practice, what shall it profit us? We 
shall simply be going around in a circle, 
getting nowhere, wearying everybody 
and ultimately ourselves in a series of 
futile experiments which because they 
lack any large orientation lead to no con- 
structive end. From this danger the 
study of history in the free and construc- 
tive spirit in which | am here advocating 
it can help to deliver us. 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE RELIGIOUS 
EpUCATION ASSOCIATION 


lf our analysis of the present situation 
is even measurably correct it follows that 
there is still work for our Association, 
but it will fulfil its true function only if 
it hold true to the principles of its found- 
ers, and principles of catholicity, of open- 
mindedness, and of faith. 

One of the things that first attracted 
me to the Association was the breadth of 
its platform. It appealed to all, without 
distinction of creed or educational school, 
who believed in the marriage of educa- 
tion and religion and were ready to confer 
with all of like mind as to how that 
marriage could best be consummated. 

We welcomed to our platform not only 
distinguished Roman Catholics and emi- 
nent Rabbis who stood in the line of the 
great historic tradition, Jewish and Chris- 
tion, confident that it contained splendid 
possibilities still to be explored, but also 
men of more radical views who for the 
moment had broken with the older tra- 
dition in order to try new experiments in 
as yet untilled fields. But we welcomed 


them not as protagonists of their own 
special dogmas, whether radical or con- 
servative, but as witnesses to the bene- 
ficent power of religion in human life, 
to tell us the story of the ways they had 
found most effective of mobilizing that 
power for us. 


We welcomed them to a 
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democracy that required no sacrifice of 
conviction but rather expected each man 
to think his thought and live his life to 
the full. 

This word democracy, by the way, is 
sadly in need of redefinition. The true 
democrat, I take it, is the man who admits 
the right of every other man to think for 
himself. The true democrat does not 
assume that no man who thinks for him- 
self can possibly disagree with his own 
view of human society. The acid test 
of the democrat, it has always seemed to 
me, is whether he can make place in his 
theory of society for the conscientious 
autocrat. If he cannot, then he is not a 
democrat but an individualist. The Re- 
ligious Education Association welcomes 
individualists and would gladly learn all 
that they can teach, but not to the ex- 
clusion of those who hold other views of 
human society and give allegiance to other 
types of educational theory. 

Only on this basis is fruitful experi- 
ment possible. How shall we tell, for 
example, what uses of authority are limit- 
ing and what are helpful? Only as per- 
sons who hold different views of author- 
ity put their theories to the test of ex- 
periment and compare results. 

My friend, Professor Coe — clarum 
atque venerabile nomen—once told me of 
a delightful visit which he had had from 
a professor of religious education in a 
Roman Catholic institution, who was 
eager to learn from Professor Coe all 
that he could teach in order that he might 
improve the methods in use in the Roman 
Catholic schools for which he was re- 
sponsible. Would it not be well if more 
of our Protestant professors of religious 
education visited their Catholic colleagues 
to see if something could not be learned 
from them as to the legitimate uses of 
authority? In the field of applied Chris- 
tianity, we of the Research Department 
of the Federal Council have learned much 
from our association with Father Ryan 
and his colleagues of the National Cath- 
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olic Welfare Conference as to the ways 
in which the ethical teaching of the great 
schoolmen can be adapted to the complex 
social and industrial situation with which 
we are confronted. May there not be 
equally fruitful lesons to be learned in 
the field of the psychology of religion? 

What is true of our attitude toward 
the more conservative members of our 
constituency ought to be equally true of 
our attitude toward the more radical. If 
there is anything helpful that has come 
to them from their fresh approach to 
man’s ancient problems we want to know 
it, that we may use it in our work. Only 
do not let them ask us to surrender con- 
victions which we have won by a process 
of experiment in which we have found 
old phrases yielding new meanings that 
enlarge and enrich human life. 

By all means, as Professor Gerald 
Birney Smith—whose sudden and tragic 
death we so greatly mourn—would have 
us do, let us find new symbols for those 
for whom the old symbols have lost their 
meaning ;’ but when men come to us, as 
many are coming today, and tell us that 
after years when the old words had lost 
their meaning they are winning them 
back, do not let us rule their testimony 
out of court. Above all, let us not rob 
our children of the right to choose for 
themselves by denying them contact with 
one of the two great alternatives between 
which they must choose. 

For on this at least we shall all agree, 
that in dealing with these fresh young 
minds that are entering for the first time 
on their great experiment of education 
it is our duty to share with them our best, 
whatever it is. 

To be sure it is not always easy to tell 
just how this should be done. Where are 
we to draw the line between the beliefs 
that we ought to share with our children 
and the beliefs that we ought to lead 
them to question? That is exactly what 
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our conferences in The Religious Educa- 
tion Association ought to help us dis- 
cover. 

Ina suggestive essay called Thinking in 
Childhood and Youth, Professor Kil- 
patrick very properly warns us against 
the danger of teaching our children things 
about God which later experience has 
proved to be untenable. Whatever we 
teach, he insists that we should teach 
“with due regard to the uncertainty in- 
volved” and he concludes in the follow- 
ing words: 

“It may be—who knows to the con- 
trary ?—that the truest and most helpful 
thing we can finally teach our children is 
our own uncertainty with our deepest 
insight as to what is at stake—these along 
with the best methods of attack the world 
has yet devised. If we do this we have 
at least been honest with them and with 
ourselves. Honest doubt, sincere yearn- 
ing, method of attack—these three have 
worked wonders in science; why not 
here?” 

It is a poor rule that does not work 
both ways. If Professor Kilpatrick, 
keenly alive as he is to the danger of in- 
doctrination, feels it his duty to share 
with his pupils his own uncertainties, 
surely he cannot criticise others who as a 
result of their experimentation in the 
field of religion have won to certainty 
from sharing their convictions with their 
pupils. If suggestion is dangerous in the 
one case, why not in the other? If it is 
legitimate on the negative side, why is it 
not equally legitimate on the positive? 

The whole difficulty grows out of a 
false antithesis. Certainty and un- 
certainty are not mutually exclusive. Like 
authority and freedom, they are neces- 
sary elements in every well rounded life. 
The only question is where the line is to 
be drawn and the proper emphasis to be 
laid; and this can only be determined by 
cooperative experiment carried on under 
the conditions of careful observation and 
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exact definition that are characteristic of 
science at its best. 

Such open-minded, unprejudiced com- 
parison of all the experiments that are 
being tried in the field of religious educa- 
tion this Association makes possible. It 
should be the meeting ground of all who 
approach the problems of individual 
character building and social reconstruc- 
tion in the spirit of religious faith. 

But faith there must be if there is to 
be religion. Not the credulity which 
clings blindly to the teachings of the past, 
shutting its eyes to the new light that is 
streaming in from the sun of day, but 
that assured confidence which is the result 
of personal experiment, reinforced © by 
the experience of all those who have tried 
similar experiments before. Open-eyed 
the man of science must be—the wider 
his eyes are open the better—but there is 
one thing that he dare not be, and that 
is an individualist. What he must ex- 
plain is not only what has happened to 
him but what has happened to every pre- 
vious experimenter since exeriment 
began. 

So it is with our experiments in re- 
ligion. We are dealing with a reality 
that has been at work for a very long 
time and it would be a poor compliment 
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to human nature if all the centuries of 
experimenting with God had not taught 
us some things about him that were 
worth while. “The man who takes n> 
pride in his spiritual ancestry,” President 
Eliot is reported once to have said, “is 
not likely to afflict the world with pos- 
terity.” We do not wish to rob our 
descendants of the right to find out things 
for themselves, but at least I take it we 
should like to leave a posterity to con- 
tinue our experiments. 

Catholicity, open-mindedness, faith: 
these are the three essential qualifications 
for the successful teacher of religion 
But of these the greatest is faith—faith 
in a meaningful world and in our ability 
at least in some measure to understand 
it; faith in the life of love and our ability 
in some measure to live it; faith in an 
unseen reality who gives meaning to the 
world and provides motives for the life 
of love, with whom in lonely hours we 
can hold fellowship, through contempla- 
tion of whom in times of testing and 
strain we may win power, in devotion to 
whom under whatever name defined we 
may find the fulfilment that comes to 
those who losing their life for some great 
cause find it given back to them in the 
joy of surrender to a greater than they. 




















The Growing Recognition of Character Education 
As a Community Responsibility 


R. A. Kent 


F, FOR THE PURPOSE of the 

moment, we accept the terms moral 
aiid character as synonymous in implica- 
tidn, we can truly say that the proper 
development of character has always been 
a major purpose in education. Plato 
stressed it, and so has every person since 
him who has exercised any great in- 
fluence on education. Even the American 
Indian, who had never heard of the 
Grecian philosopher or any of his imi- 
tators, put his youth through training to 
develop certain character traits which, to 
the citizenry of his civilization, stood for 
morality. It is doubtful indeed whether 
any modern curriculum for character edu- 
cation is any more successful in getting 
the results which it starts out to get, than 
was the training given by the original 
American to his boys. 

If anyone wishes to take the trouble, 
he may trace through the history of edu- 
cation an unmistakable and practically 
unbroken line of evidence to substantiate 
the assertion that character education, 
moral training, has always been a major 
conception wherever the rearing of chil- 
dren and youth has been given purpose- 
ful consideration. 

If this be true, why is it that we are 
assembled here tonight at considerable 


expense of time, money, and ‘gy, to 
discuss a problem which in # re is as 
old as history? Do we think we can 
do better than all those wh ° gone 
before us have done? H-’ some 
solution to propose which tered 


the fertile minds of the mc | ..ustrious 


students of the ancient and the modern 
world? If the attempts to answer such 
questions as these constitute the only 
basis for our appearance here now, it is 
a foregone conclusion that we shall make 
ourselves only objects of ridicule. 

There is fallacy involved here. We 
do not, in this year 1929, face the same 
problem of character education as did 
Aristotle, Comenius, John Locke, or even 
John Dewey when, as a member of the 
University of Chicago faculty, he wrote 
The School and Society. Many factors in 
the situation remain the same. We still 
have the child who is to be educated; 
we still have society, and the home still 
remains universal, at least in name. 

On the other hand, there are certain 
factors that have changed, and it is to 
some of these changes that I wish now to 
call your attention. It would be impos- 
sible in the few minutes allotted to give 
even the briefest sketch of all the factors 
which bear upon our problem. There- 
fore, I shall select four in the attempt, 
as far as brevity of time will permit, to 
show how they make the present problem 
of character education so different from 
what it was before they were present, as 
to create really a new problem in educa- 
tion. 

The factors to which I wish to call 
your attention are essentially modern 
movements in education. I shall mention 
them not in the order of their appearance 
historically, nor of their importance edu- 
cationally, but rather as their presenta- 
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tion seems to fit best into what I wish to 
say. 

It is only a comparatively short time 
since not only the entire major emphasis, 
but practically the complete concert of the 
field of educational activity was the in- 
dividual. The sum total of the influence 
of philosophy from the time we first 
know about it in the groves of Ionia until 
the epoch-making work of Kant, stressed 
the individual and made him the begin- 
ning and the end of importance in the 
cosmos. Psychology, appearing first as a 
phase of philosophy without any basis of 
facts derived from the laboratory, natur- 
ally emphasized what philosophy had 
taught it to emphasize, and even after it 
had begun to learn to be a science through 
the tutelage of such men as Wundt and 
William James, it was still predominantly 
an individualistic affair. It was not, 
deed, until the last part of the last cen- 
tury that there arose a well defined social 
emphasis in either philosophy or psy- 
chology. We need only to remember 
such contemporary leaders in these re- 
spective fields as John Dewey and Lester 
F, Ward. 

When the emphasis came to be shared 
between the individual and society, the 
complexity of the problem of educating 
the individual was infinitely increased. 
As long as one could consider the isolated 
person, and deal with him as a segregated 
human being, the problem was fairly 
clearly defined. But the moment it be- 
came necesary to take into account the 
multitude of relations which he bears to 
the numerous social groups of which he 
is a member, and his proper obligations 
to these groups, then the whole educa- 
tional situation became so tangled that 
we have not yet successfully extricated 
ourselves from it. 

The first important expression in this 
direction was John Dewey’s The Child 
-and Society, written in 1899. The last 
one of which I have knowledge, The 
Child-Centered School, was written by 


Harold Rugg and Ann Shumaker, and 
bears the imprint of 1928. The foreword 
of this volume includes the following in- 
teresting statement : 


. . not freedom . . . not control . 
but freedom with control. The active school 
instead of the passive, conformist school. Child 
interest as the orienting center of the new 
program. Maximum growth of individuality 
instead of social efficiency alone. 

“As a result of the transformation which the 
new theories have already worked, all persons 
who think much about education now align 
themselves in two opposing camps. There are, 
on the one hand, those who center education 
on adjustment to society; there are, on the 
other, the protagonists of self-expression and 
maximum child growth. The mind of the for- 
mer group pays chief allegiance to society, race 
experience, logical organization of subject mat- 
ter. Boldly guiding the philosophy of the other 
group is the concept of self. 

“The present educational situation, therefore, 
confronts us with the age-long conflict: So- 
city? . . ~ meee. . Which shall orient 
educational reconstruction? . . . If neither one 
alone, how shall the two be reconciled ? et eg 
Corresponding to these two conflicting nen 
of orientation are two others of method. 
Conformity ? Self-expression ? 

“Either consciously or naively, all thinking 
persons commit themselves to one or the other 
of these philosophies of life and of education. 
It is my confident judgment that the ninety 
and nine among us render their allegiance to the 
philosophy of adaptation. They are concerned 
primarily with the social heritage. A militant 
minority among us, however, concentrate upon 
the development of personality, individuality. 
The former, the protagonists of the adult-cen- 
tered school, would impose education from 
without; the latter, the proponents of the 
child-centered school, would draw it out from 
within and remake child experience by the in- 
terplay between expréssion and the social her- 
itage. The adult-centered schools have the 
support of earlier psychologies and have com- 
pletely dominated the schools of Europe and 
America even to the present day. The child- 
centered schools grew out of the psychologies 
of our own time and as yet constitute but a 
corporal’s guard, as compared with the great 
regiments of formal schools.” 


We have here, then, one of the signifi- 
cant movements which I have earlier re- 
ferred to as a “new” one in modern edu- 
cation. At present, it is represented by 
a sharp disagreement and content to see 
whether the child shall be controlled by 
the forces within him or by the social 
forces outside, or, if not by either alone, 
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what kind of a treaty can be made be- 
tween them. 

The second factor represents a change 
of a different order, and is chargeable to 
a condition which is thoroughly familiar 
to us all. Permit me to quote from an- 
other recent book, The Child in America, 
by William and Dorothy Thomas: 


“As the result of rapid communication in 
space, movements of population (concentration 
in cities, immigration), changes in the industrial 
order, the decline of community and family 
life, the weakening of religion, the universality 
of reading, the commercialization of pleasure, 
and for whatever other reasons there may be, 
we are now witnessing a far-reaching modifica- 
tion of the moral norms and behavior practices 
of all structures, personalities more rapidly 
than social norms. This unstabilization of so- 
ciety and of behavior is probably no more than 
a stage of disorganization preceding a modified 
type of reorganization. When old habits break 
down, when they are no longer adequate, there 
is always a period of confusion until new habits 
are established; and this is true of both the 
individual and society. At present, however, 
it is widely felt that the demoralization of 
young persons, the prevalence of delinquency, 
crime, and profound mental disturbances are 
very serious problems, and that the situation 
is growing worse instead of better.” 


Thus, we find that the greatest prob- 
lems of moral or character education 
today are present because of certain dis- 
integrating social forces which are at 
work. A part of these forces are com- 
mon to all periods of time. Some of 
them, however, are inherent in the transi- 
tory, unstabilized character of our con- 
temporaneous social fabric. It seems the 
fabric must be woven so fast that the 
quality of the goods suffers in conse- 
quence. 

This point has been brought out no 
more clearly anywhere than in an address 
delivered by William C. Bagley before 
the recent meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence at Cleveland. His sub- 
ject was “Some Handicaps of Character 
Education in the United States.”* The 
handicaps which he enumerated are: 





1. Department of Superintendence Official Report, 
Cleveland, Ohio, February 24 to February 28, 1929, 
pages 140-146. 


(1) The very great and constantly 
increasing mobility of our popula- 
tion. 

(2) The diverse standards of conduct 
represented by our conglomerate 
population. 

(3) Individual choice of the laws 
which we shall obey or disobey. 

(4) The very prosperity that education 
itself has helped to bring about. 

Recently we have had made available 
to us a study in contemporary American 
culture which throws illuminating light 
upon the problem of social changes in a 
given community, the attempts at read- 
justment by that community, and finally, 
highly important implications for the 
whole educative process, particularly as 
it bears upon moral and character develop- 
ment. The report is in a volume entitled 
Middletown, by Robert and Helen Lynd. 
The community studied was a city of 30,- 
000 people. The period covered was the 
last thirty years. The county in which 
this city is located had its first permanent 
settlement in 1820—less than ninety years 
ago. The stupendous changes within a 
single lifetime that come to a community 
of this type are indicated by a statement 
quoted from Henry Adams. That gentle- 
man writes: 

“In essentials like religion, ethics, philosophy ; 
in history, literature, art; in the concepts of ali 
science, except perhaps mathematics, the Ameri- 
can boy of 1854 stood nearer the year 1 than to 
the year 1900.” 

This study proceeded in the assump- 
tion, first, that the “realities of social 
science are what people do;” second, 
“whatever else a social phenomenon is, 
it is a community affair,” and that, there- 
fore, all the things people do in such an 
American city may be viewed as falling 
under one of six main types of activities: 

(1) Getting a living; 

(2) Making a loan; 

(3) Training the young; 

(4) Using leisure in various forms of 
play, art, and so on; 
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(5) Engaging in religious practices ; 

(6) Engaging in community activities. 

The concluding chapter of this volume 
discloses the typical citizen of Middle- 
town as having one foot, as it were, on 
the same solid ground where it was thirty 
years ago, while the other one tries to 
find its place on the slats of a treadmill 
which are going several directions at the 
same time. 


“Tt is apparent that Middletown is carrying on 
certain habitual pursuits in almost precisely 
the same manner as a generation ago, while in 
the performance of others its present methods 
bear little resemblance to the earlier ones. 
Among the six major groups of activities a 
rough hierarchy of rates of change is apparent. 
Getting a living seemingly exhibits the most 
pervasive change, particularly in its technolog- 
ical and mechanical aspects; leisure time, again 
most markedly in material developments such 
as the automobile and motion picture, is almost 
as mobile; training the young in schools, com- 
munity activities, “and making a home would 
come third, fourth, and fifth in varying order, 
depending upon which traits are scrutinized; 
while, finally, on the whole exhibiting least 
change, come the formal religious activities. 

“Thus Middletown, due allowance always be- 
ing made for wide variations in practice within 
the city, may be observed to employ in the 
main the psychology of the last century in 
training its children in the home, and the 
psychology of the current century in persuading 
its citizens to buy articles from its stores; it 
may be observed in its courts of law to be 
commencing to regard individuals as not en- 
tirely responsible for their acts, while in its 
institutional machinery for selling homes, 
failure to pay, whether due to unemployment, 
sickness, or other factors, is regarded as a 
deliberate violation of an agreement voiding all 
right to consideration; a man may get his liv- 
ing by operating a twentieth- -century machine 
and at the same time hunt for a job under a 
laissez-faire individualism which dates back 
more than a century; a mother may accept 
community responsibility for the education of 
her children, but not for the care of their 
health; she may be living in one era in the 
way she cleans her house or does her washing 
and in another in the care of her children or 
in her marital relations.”” 


Thus, we find our second movement 
to be a complex one consisting of numer- 
ous changes in the mesh of our social 
fabric, marked differences in the rates of 
different changes, and radically different 
degrees of adaptations to such changes. 


2. Middletown, pages 497-498. 
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Is it any wonder that there have been 
developed in recent years numerous types 
of standpoints, recognition, and program 
directed toward the study and control of 
human behavior? Perhaps it is not sur- 
prising either, although it is significant, 
as one writer points out, that these prob- 
lems are largely of extra-academic origin. 
The problems of personal demoralization 
frequently have their origins in the prac- 
tical problems of the court, the school, 
and the street situations which cannot 
wait upon the findings of the learned in- 
stitutions, even if these proved eventually 
available and applicable. 


“One of the interesting results has been the 
development of a somewhat new approach in 
the form of organizations (more especially the 
child welfare institutes), having as main ob- 
jective the development of scientific techniques 
as related directly to the practical problems.” 

One of the most difficult situations 
with which any educative agency has to 
deal today in any community is the num- 
ber of organizations calling for the time 
of the child and many of them markedly 
overlapping. Such agencies are the home, 
the church, the school, the scouts, the 
Christian association, and other such. 
Again there is a paralleling of efforts by 
Catholics, Jews, and Protestants. The 
amount of energy wasted by these dupli- 
cations is comparable only to the overflow 
of oratory in Congress. 

Neither is it surprising on the other 
hand that there should be such abortive 
attempts as that represented by a state 
law actually enacted, which reads as 
follows: 

“Senate File 236: 

“Section 1. It shall be the duty of each and 
every teacher employed to give instruction in 
the regular course of the first twelve grades 
of any public, private, parochial and denomi- 
national school in the State of to so ar- 
range and present his or her instruction as to 
give special emphasis to common honesty, 
morality, courtesy, obedience to law, respect 
for the National flag, the Constitution of the 
United States and the Constitution of the State 
of , respect for parents and the home, 
the dignity and necessity of honest labor, and 
other lessons of a steadying influence, which 








3. The Child in America, pages xiii-xiv. 
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tend to promote and develop an upright and 
desirable citizenry. 

“Section 2. For the purpose of this act the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
shall prepare by September 1, 1927, an outline 
with suggestions such as in his judgment will 
best accomplish the purpose set forth in Sec- 
tion 1, and shall incorporate the same in the 
regular course of study for the first twelve 
grades of all schools of the State of 





The above represents the third move- 
ment we mention. It is so pronounced 
today as to dispel any question of its 
presence. This movement exists virtually 
as a demand that public education, 
through its regularly established institu- 
tions, shall assume a definite responsi- 
bility for character education. It is be- 
ing sponsored by some of our most in- 
telligent and capable leaders in public 
education. Indeed, so vigorous has be- 
come their espousal of its cause that the 
churches, in spite of their present pro- 
grams of religious education, are likely 
soon to find the apple taken out of their 
dumpling and in the pastry of public, 
secular educational institutions. 

There is an unmistakable demand that 
the development of proper moral char- 
acter shall take its place in child and youth 
training, as coordinate in importance with 
the mastery of academic subject matter 
and with the development of mentality 
itself. All children go to the public 
schools. Not all go to church, or to 
church schools. Unless religion, through 
the church, can contribute to character 
education an element which the public 
thinks necessary and which cannot be ob- 
tained through a secular institution, the 
church will soon find itself without as 
much of an influence upon the character 
development of its children and youth as 
it now has, or even as it had in the days 
of the old type of Sunday school. 

There is still another factor which is 
pushing character education as an objec- 
tive of major importance in the commun- 
ity. As I have already pointed out, there 
is a sharp division in the general theory 
of education as to whether the child or 
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society should determine in the end what 
the child’s training should be. The child- 
centered school will never win more than 
partial control, for the simple reason that 
society will not conceivably reach the 
point where it will be willing to relin- 
quish all safeguards arising through child 
education, that look toward the highest 
and best forms of social institutions. 
Furthermore, as I have already pointed 
out, the present breakdown has been 
brought about to no small degree by 
forces operating upon the individual from 
without, social forces we call them. 
Social ills can be cured only by social im- 
provement. It is only in the interplay of 
forces whose strength is in their group 
power that certain phases of character 
training can be assured. 

I know of no better statement of this 
point than that recently made in an ad- 
dress of Dean William F. Russell. Speak- 
ing before the last meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence on character 
training, he said: 

“My third guess is that these researches in 
character education will yield the most powerful 
arguments against individual instruction that 
we yet have found; or, to put it oppositely, 
there are many hints here and there as to the 
importance of the group, the pack, the gang, 
the set. The practice and code of the group 
apparently is of utmost importance, and I spell 
out of this, as Al Smith said, not only the 
importance of setting the ideals of the group, 
but the implication that usually only in the 
group and through the group can these good 
results be secured. There has been a notion 
that groups are undemocratic, that lines and 
stratifications are bad, that all should be alike. 
My guess is that we act, think, and enjoy life 
in groups, and that education should adjust 
itself to this peculiarity which social psychology 
should explain to us.’ 

Is it not clear then, that the develop- 
ment of proper character in the child 
during education, is a matter which is of 
vital importance, not only to the child, 
but to the whole community? Is it not 
clear also, that the school alone is only 
one of numerous influences which are dis- 





4. Department of Superintendence Official Report, 
Cleveland, Ohio, February 24 to February 28, 1929, 
page 1389. 
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tinctly educative as they impinge upon 
the experience of this same child? It is 
no longer possible for a group of eminent 
theologians, philosophers, psychologists, 
sociologists, or educators, to sit down and 
by spending any amount of time at their 
disposal, by a purely mental process, even 
though it be of the highest order, arrive 
at a solution as to what our moral and 
social ills are, what kind of society we 
now have, what kind we should have, or 
what should be the proper training of 
youth so that he, in his time, may bring 
forth a social order that will mean the 
most to him individually, and to the prog- 
ress of mankind as a whole. 

The answer to such questions can be 
made only by taking into recognition the 
last movement which I shall mention. It 
is sometimes called the “scientific move- 
ment.” This is not a procedure that is 
subtle and beyond the reach of ordinary 
man. The essence of it may be distilled 
into this conception: It seeks to know all 
the facts pertinent to a problem before it 
attempts a solution to that problem. 

The program which we begin this even- 
ing is essentially an expression of a 
method of approach to the problem of 
moral education. In the minds of those 
who have been responsible for preparing 
this program, there has been no belief 
about moral education which they have 
sought to safeguard or to set forth. The 
measure of the success of this project has 
not been conceived in terms, on the one 
hand, of crowded sessions, nor on the 
other, of how well any person defends a 
proposition of his own or of another. 

The approach is not primarily, as one 
of our contemporaries has attempted to 
say, that of the religious personality. It 
is doubtless true that we shall not be able 
to agree here upon a definition of what 
character is, or what character education 
is or should be. Probably it is not im- 
portant that we should attempt to secure 
the acceptance of any particular form or 
view of religious education in connection 
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with our main topic. It is doubtless true 
that no single definition of these terms 
would satisfy all who are engaged in the 
activity, or at least all who ought to be 
in it. 

Speaking positively, the purpose of this 
program is to give an enlarged conception 
to the scope of the problem of character 
education. It represents an attempt to 
give a hearing to all those major factors 
which at the present time are commonly 
thought of as significant contributors to 
that training. These are the family, the 
public schools, the church, higher educa- 
tion, the library, and the press. Anyone 
who stops to think will recognize the fact 
that the large field of recreation in its in- 
numerable forms of expressions, has not 
been included. Its omission is not a lack 
of recognition, but rather a testimony to 
the fact that it, in itself, is a field that 
might well occupy the program of an 
entire convention. There have been in- 
vited to take part in the sessions of this 
convention persons who are not primarily 
religious educators, but who, without any 
question, are in possession of objective 
information without which religious edu- 
cators cannot act intelligently, and who 
themselves are genuinely interested in 
turning’ the facts which they possess into 
uses which shall contribute directly to the 
building up of proper character among 
our youth. 

In this presentation, I have made an 
attempt to point out certain movements 
that bear upon our main problem. One 
movement seeks to save the child to him- 
self for self-development. By some this 
is considered one of the most dangerous 
menaces to the proper development of 
moral character and the full play of re- 
ligion. The second movement is one of 
social disintegration, incident to Hercu- 
lean mechanical, economic, and educa- 
tional strides. This spells a certain min- 
imum of industrial, social, moral, and re- 
ligious misfit and eventual catastrophy. 
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The third movement is a perfectly 
clearly defined popular uprising, a pro- 
test, if you please, articulated at last in 
the highest official voice of the land, the 
President of these United States. The 
call is for better moral training. The 
appeal is broadcast to all possible agen- 
cies. 

The fourth movement is the one which 
has been met in some form by every 
parent having a child in an up-to-date 
school system. It is the objective, fac- 


tual, impersonal, method of approach. 
The program presented to you in this 
twenty-sixth convention of the Religious 
Education Association is an approach to 
the problem from outside, taking into ac- 
count the important factors, many not 
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religious in name or purpose, from whose 
immediate influence the religious educator 
or his pupil is never free, willy nilly. It 
is a tacit admission of the entire reason- 
ableness of admitting the overlapping be- 
tween commendable objectives as well as 
programs of nominally secular and re- 
ligious agencies that are operative upon 
the development of proper character in 
youth. Finally, there is implicit in the 
very nature of this program the assump- 
tion that the factual, objective approach 
is superior to the personal opinion or be- 
lief approach, and that, therefore, to be 
complete, such an approach cannot be 
merely from one angle, but it must be 
comprehensive in order that all the perti- 
nent facts may be made available. 
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Introduction 


ELLSWorRTH 


HE PROGRAM for this session of 

the convention was planned to em- 
phasize the place of the community in 
relation to religion and to character. The 
community is a group which has inter- 
ests in common. A community has 
members, and the members of a com- 
munity communicate with each other, 
and, having common desires and actions, 
there may be communion. 

Every church is a community of be- 
lievers. Every institution or agency has 
its membership and clientele which, taken 
together, form in some sense a com- 
munity. In modern life, however, a 
community is best thought of as a geo- 
graphical unit. It may be made up of 
neighborhoods but it has a character of 
its own, and, owing to the fact that there 
are often several churches in a commu- 
nity, and some people are influenced by 
none of the churches, the community and 
the church can be profitably discussed 
separately. The church, then, is in the 
community and the community needs in- 
vestigation with regard to its general 
character, its traditions, its moral tone, 
and the general effect that it has on the 
character of its members. 

In the recent studies which have been 
made of both urban and rural life the 
task of fixing the limits of the com- 
munity has turned out to be easier than 
was at first thought. Even in a crowded 
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city there are definite communities with 
definite centers and more or less definite 
boundaries. A boulevard, a railroad em- 
bankment, or even a street-car track may 
become the highly important mark of the 
frontier of a community. With these 
limits established it is possible to study 
the community. An investigation of the 
history, traditions, and relative degree of 
organization or disorganization can be 
made with increasing prospect of discov- 
ering significant material. It is true that 
community consciousness varies and per- 
haps every community includes in its 
boundaries some who are not conscious 
of the influences that are present. 

A family or a church is not necessar- 
ily limited in its activities to the ideals of 
the community in which it lives. In fact, 
these agencies exist to modify and im- 
prove the community and neither modi- 
fication nor improvement is intelligent 
unless we know also what the commu- 
nity is and what the influences are which 
the community exerts. 

Researches on the community are in- 
creased in value when they become com- 
parative. Dr. Clifford Shaw, whom we 
shall hear this morning, will tell you of 
some interesting and even startling re- 
sults that grow out of the comparative 
study of related communities with ref- 
erence to the factor of juvenile delin- 
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quency. His results will convince you 
that independent of race or color, the 
community tradition will characterize an 
area over a long period of years. No 
program of moral or religious education 
is adequately made in such an area with- 
out taking these facts into account. 
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In Dr. Morgan’s work the community 
factor may not be so apparent but it is 
clearly present. The family influences 
are always in a cultural or community 
matrix. 

When these men have spoken to you 
their papers will be open for discussion. 


Delinquency and the Social Situation 


CiLirrorp R. SHAW 


HE MATERIAL presented in the 

following report is a summary state- 
ment of some of the more important 
findings in a study of juvenile delin- 
quency carried on at the Institute for 
Juvenile Research in Chicago. The pri- 
mary purpose of the study has been to 
describe the relationship between delin- 
quent behavior and the social situation in 
which such behavior occurs. “Thus at- 
tention has been focused upon the study 
of the traditions and activities of the so- 
cial groups to which the delinquent be- 
longs. In such a study, the community, 
the gang, the family, the playgroup and 
the school, each with its local customs 
and traditions, becomes the object of in- 
tensive investigation. 

DELINQUENCY AREAS IN CHICAGO 


Probably the most striking fact re- 
vealed in our study is the extremely wide 
variation in the volume of delinquency in 
different areas of the city. In certain 
areas approximately 25 per cent of the 
boys between 10 and 17 years of age are 
dealt with by the police as alleged delin- 
quents each year; while in other areas 
the percentage falls below.’ Similar va- 
riations even occur between areas contig- 
uous to each other. 





1. The data summarized in this brief paper are to 
be published soon by the University of Chicago Press 
under the title “Urban Delinquency Areas.” 


During the year 1926 a total of 9,243 
alleged delinquent boys were dealt with 
by police officers in the city of Chicago. 
These cases were plotted on a base map 
of the city. The place of residence of 
each boy was represented on the map by 
a single spot. This map showed that the 
cases were largely concentrated in the 
districts contiguous to the Loop, Chicago’s 
Central Business district, and the large 
industrial areas. The outlying residential 
communities showed a very sparse dis- 
tribution of cases. 

Taking the Loop as a focal point, the 
areas of greatest concentration were 
found to fall within a zone surrounding 
the Loop and having a radius ranging 
from three to six miles. Surrounding 
the areas of greatest concentration was 
a marginal zone of relatively fewer spots, 
and blending into the large outer zone in 
which the spots were few. Fifty per 
cent of the total delinquents were con- 
centrated in 19.2 per cent of the total 
city area. The other fifty per cent were 
distributed throughout the remaining 80.8 
per cent of the area of the city. 

After plotting the home addresses of 
the 9,243 delinquents, the number of de- 
linquents in each square mile area of the 
city was noted and the ratio of delin- 
quents to the total number of boys in 
the same age group computed. This ratio 
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is referred to as the rate of delinquents. 
It is simply the per cent of delinquents 
in the total number of boys of similar 
age, computed upon the basis of square 
mile unit areas. The square mile rates 
based upon the 9,243 delinquents are pre- 
sented on Map 1. 

According to this Map 1, the rate 
varies widely among mile square areas, 
ranging from 26.6 to 0.0. Very strik- 
ing differences in rate occur even in 
areas contiguous to each other. For ex- 
ample, in the two areas immediately north 
of the Loop, the rate varies from 25.6 to 
3.2. A careful examination of the map 
will indicate many other similar variations 
in the rate in areas adjacent to each other. 

When the rate is represented along 
lines radiating from the Loop (Map 2) 
a very striking gradation in the rate from 
the Loop to the boundary of the city is 
revealed. In the case of each radial the 
highest rate occurs in the first mile area 
adjacent to the Loop, where it ranges 
from 21.5 (radials IV, V, and VIII) to 
26.6 (radials VII and VIII). The rate 
in the first mile along radials I, II, and 
IIT is 25.6. With the exception of ra- 
dials VI, VII, and VIII, there is a con- 
tinuous decrease in the rate toward the 
boundary of the city. Along these ra- 
dials the high rate continues out much 
farther than it does along the other ra- 
dials. In the case of radial VIII, the rate 
drops very low in the fifth, sixth, seventh, 
and eighth mile areas, and rises again 
in the areas farther out. 

It is extremely significant that the va- 
riations in the rate of delinquents show a 
rather consistent relationship to different 
types of community background. Thus 
the area in which the highest rate is 
found is the area of deterioration sur- 
rounding the Loop. This area is char- 
acterized by marked physical deteriora- 
tion, poverty and social disorganization. 
In this area the primary group and con- 
ventional controls that were formerly 
exercised by the family and neighborhood 


have largely disintegrated. Thus delin- 
quent behavior, in the absence of the re- 
straints of a well organized moral and 
conventional order, is not only tolerated 
but becomes more or less traditional. 

Surrounding the area of deterioration 
there is a large area of disorganization, 
populated chiefly by immigrant groups. 
In this area of confused cultural stand- 
ards, where the traditions and customs 
of the immigrant groups are undergoing 
radical changes under the pressure of a 
rapidly growing city and the fusion of 
divergent cultures, delinquency and other 
forms of personal disorganization are 
prevalent. In this area the rate of delin- 
quents ranges roughly between 20.0 and 
8.0. 

In the outlying exclusive residential 
districts of single family dwellings and 
apartment buildings the rate of delin- 
quents is invariably low. With few ex- 
ceptions the rate in these districts falls 
below 2.0. 

The manner in which the rate of de- 
linquency reflects the community back- 
ground may be best illustrated by referring 
to a particular radial. For example, the 
rate of delinquents along radial VIII 
(Map 2) ranges from 23.0 to 26.6 in the 
area of deterioration near the Loop, while 
it drops to less than 2.3 in the rather 
exclusive residential areas of Kenwood, 
Hyde Park, Woodlawn and South Shore, 
and rises again to 7.0 in the areas adja- 
cent to industrial centers of South 
Chicago. 

It is interesting that the rate of delin- 
quents in a given nationality or raciat 
group varies widely with different sec- 
tions of the city. Thus in the Negro dis- 
trict the rate of male delinquents varies 
from 26.6 in the area of greatest de- 
terioration near the Loop, to 10.5 in the 
more exclusive residential area five miles 
from the Loop. This fact seems to sug- 
gest that delinquency is more definitely 
related to certain types of areas than it 
is to the particular nationality or racial 
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Map 1 
Showing Percentage of Alleged Male Juvenile Delinquents in the Total 10 to 17 Male 
Population Dealt With by Police in 1926—By Mile Square Areas. 
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Showing Percentage of Alleged Male Juvenile Delinquents in Total 10 to 17 Male Popu- 
lation Dealt With by Police in 1926—By Mile Square Areas Along 
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Map 2 


Lines Radiating From the Loop. 
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group that occupies the area at a given 
time. 


DELINQUENCY AS Group BEHAVIOR 


In a study of 6,000 instances of steal- 
ing, with special reference to the number 
of boys involved, it was found that in 
90.4 per cent of the cases, two or more 
boys were known to have been involved 
in delinquency and were consequently 
brought to Court. This study was based 
upon an analysis of the records in the 
Cook County Juvenile Court. Since in 
many cases not all the boys involved were 
apprehended and brought to court, it is 
probable that the percentage of group 
stealing is therefore even greater than 
90.4 per cent. 

Another interesting point revealed in 
this study is that the number of boys in- 
volved in instances of stealing varied with 
the type of offense and chronological age. 
For example, in instances of petty steal- 
ing, there were usually five or six par- 
ticipants, most of whom were very young 
offenders; whereas in instances of hold- 
up, a more highly specialized type of 
offense, there were only two or three boys 
involved, most of whom were older and 
more experienced delinquents. 

This study revealed further that de- 
linquency frequently becomes an estab- 
lished social tradition in gangs and is 
transmitted from the older members to 
the younger. It was not infrequent to 
find gangs in which the requirement for 
membership was participation in delin- 
quent activities of the group. In such 
groups, the boy who has demonstrated 
his ability in delinquency or who has 
“done time” in one of the correctional 
institutions, has prestige and will play a 
leading role in the life of the group. It 
is clear that if one is to understand the 
delinquent behavior of a member of one 
of these gangs, it is necessary to know 
the traditions and social values of the 
group. The conduct of the individual 
member cannot be understood, much less 
effectively treated, except in relation to 
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the life of the group in which he partici- 
pates. 


DIFFUSION OF DELINQUENT PATTERNS 


From the study of life histories of 
young offenders, it appears that delin- 
quent patterns, especially those of steal- 
ing, are transmitted from one individual 
to another and from one group to an- 
other in much the same way that any 
cultural form is disseminated through 
society. This process by which the de- 
linquent patterns are transmitted takes 
place largely through the medium of so- 
cial contacts, and under the pressure of 
organized delinquent groups. 


LOCALIZATION OF TYPES OF OFFENSES 


Another very interesting finding result- 
ing from this study is that certain types 
of offenses are localized in certain areas 
of the city. For example, cases of shop- 
lifting in the large department stores in 
the Loop are concentrated for the most 
part in areas immediately surrounding 
the Loop. Cases of homo-sexual prac- 
tices are concentrated largely in the 
rooming-house districts of the city. There 
are certain areas in the city, especially 
areas contiguous to large railroad centers, 
where breaking into box-cars has become 
a very prevalent type of delinquency. In 
these areas, this form of delinquency has 
apparently become an established pattern, 
and is practiced not only by the boys in 
the community, but by the families as 
well. It is interesting to note also that 
cases of “jack rolling” (picking the pock- 
ets of intoxicated men) are largely con- 
centrated in rooming-house areas. 

The foregoing considerations indicate 
that the development of delinquent be- 
havior trends is closely related to certain 
characteristic social situations. The de- 
linquent pattern of behavior emerges as a 
function of the situation. It follows that 
effective treatment of the problem of de- 
linquency involves fundamental modifica- 
tion of the social situation in which the 
delinquent behavior has occurred. 
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Tue Story oF A Bap Boy 


In order to illustrate concretely the 
close relationship between the social sit- 
uation and the formation of delinquent 
behavior trends, the following excerpt 
from the autobiography of a young male 
offender is presented at this point. This 
boy lived in the delinquency area imme- 
diately west of the Loop. His delinquent 
career began at the age of seven in the 
form of truancy from school and petty 
stealing. These initial experiences in de- 
linquency were immediately succeeded by 
the more serious offenses of shop-lifting, 
burglary, stealing automobiles and hold- 
up with a gun. The boy’s story follows 
in his own words: 

The first home that I remember was 
down near Taylor and Halsted Streets. 
We lived on the ground floor of a brick 
building in the rear of a grocery store. 
We occupied two rooms. I was three 
years old and my brother was ten. He 
attended the public school and the Jew- 
ish School. My mother attended the 
Synagogue every Saturday, kept the old 
Jewish customs, candles on _ Friday, 
Kosher house, keeping the Sabbath, etc. 

My mother worked every day at that 
time. I played around home alone until 
my brother would come home after 
school. She worked day and night to 
keep our home and take care of us kids. 
We lived this way until I was about six. 
Then I started to school and my father 
came home. I don’t remember that I 
was ever told anything about my father 
before I was six. I will relate the inci- 
dents that accompanied his entrance into 
the scene. 

My brother was roller-skating on the 
sidewalk with some of his friends when 
he collided full speed with a short man 
with a Charlie Chaplin mustache, with a 
suitcase in his hand. The man let out 
a string of oaths and my brother came 
rushing home to tell my mother about it. 
I was at home at the time. My brother 
went back to play and the man was ask- 
ing where my mother lived. The man 
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gave my brother a note in Jewish to give 
to my mother. She told him to come up 
and it was my father. She forgave him 
and he promised to stop drinking, so he 
stayed at our house. 

My father never made good. He was 
always drinking and beating us up and 
making my mother work. My brother 
left school when he was twelve and then 
he helped my mother. 

There was always quarrelling at home. 
There really was no home life to talk 
about. If my mother wasn’t there, there 
wouldn't be anything to go home to. Our 
home furnishings consisted of bare neces- 
sities. There was never anything to keep 
me at home—just sit around and read 
and I wasn’t much of a reader. I really 
had to go out of the home to have any 
fun. My father didn’t like me; my 
mother was away working or tired and 
my brother had his own chums and didn’t 
want me around with them. There was 
no home life. My father never talked 
with me; didn’t seem to like me. I was 
always afraid around him; never felt that 
he was a father. He had a nasty temper 
and I was afraid of him. He favored my 
brother because my brother was the first 
born. My mother took my side against 
my father, but she was afraid to do very 
much for me. 

I’d liked my brother, but I never felt 
close to him. He seemed lots older, more 
practical and always worked. He had his 
chums at work and I went with a bunch 
of crooks. He was always in the right. 
He never was patient with me; just 
thought I should do like him. I did not 
like to face his righteous anger. 

I always loved my mother. She would 
tell me about God and other religious 
things. But when my father came home 
he gradually did away with everything in 
our home. He always talked against me 
in Court and wanted me sent away to 
institutions. I don’t care for him even 
today. 

The first time I ever stole anything I 
didn’t realize I was stealing; I just 
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thought it was an interesting game. It 
happened when I was seven years old. 
I remember that quite clearly, as I had 
just started to school a few days before 
and I was in the second grade, having 
started to school the year before. On this 
day, a Saturday in late September, I was 
playing in front of my home with a boy 
by the name of J. A. He was five years 
older than me and lived in the same block 
that I did. He asked me to go along 
with him and he would show me some- 
thing. I liked this fellow quite a bit. He 
was in tune to something in my heart. 
We had become good friends a few days 
before, so I went along with him. He 
had initiative, was full of ideas and full 
of fun. We lived on the northwest cor- 
ner of L and W Streets, a few blocks 
west of the Loop. J. A. took me to a 
fruit store that was located about a block 
from my home. This fruit store had 
baskets, barrels and boxes containing 
fruit and vegetables setting out in front 
of it, as the weather was still quite warm. 
He, that is, J. A., started to walk past 
the fruit store and as he came to a box 
of fruit he took some fruit and walked 
on. He motioned for me to do the same 
thing. I waited a second, being afraid 
and nervous, but J. A. motioned for me 
to hurry and as I didn’t want to be a 
coward, I followed and did the same 
thing. We each went by the store once 
more taking some fruit each. After we 
ate the fruit in the alley, he took me home 
again. I though this quite an adventure 
and enjoyed taking the fruit very much. 

That evening just before dark I col- 
lected a few of my young playmates, 
marched them to the fruit store. and pro- 
ceeded to steal a piece of fruit for each of 
of them. They thought that I was doing 
wonderful and they egged me on again 
and again. 

That night a great surprise was await- 
ing me; my mother needing some things 
from the fruit store asked me to accom- 
pany her there. Immediately on entering 
the store, which was the one at which my 
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experiences earlier in the day had occur- 
red, the keeper informed her of every- 
thing I had done. He had seen me all 
the time. He said that as he knew my 
mother so well, he did not stop me, but 
had decided to tell her the next time she 
came in and she could punish me herself. 
My mother was mortified and repaid him 
for many times more than I had stolen. 

That night I did not get a beating, but 
was put right to bed on arriving home. 
(My mother seldom beat me.) When I 
awoke the next morning and did not get 
a severe upbraiding as I had expected, 
not even being reminded of the event of 
the previous day, I did not think I had 
done anything serious at all. That after- 
noon, after school, my mother set a boy 
to watch me and to see that I did not 
leave the front of the house. I knew 
that this was to keep me away from the 
fruit store, so I was indignant, and, be- 
ing headstrong, decided that I would go 
back to the fruit store to steal some fruit 
in spite of my watch dog. I not only 
went back, but my watch dog went, too. 
He thought it was great the way I was 
getting away with it without being 
caught. 

During the next few days I mingled 
with J. A. and his chums and we stole 
from many fruit stores in the neighbor- 
hood. J. A. had a lot of chums; most of 
them were older than me, and we stole 
some little things every day, usually fruit 
from the stands and sometimes we stole 
things from the stores. 

When I began to hang out with this 
bunch of boys, I began to stay out of 
school. None of the boys in the bunch 
went to school and so I didn’t go. J. A. 
usually led the way. He, by the way, is 
now dead. He was shot a few years ago 
by the gang he was traveling with for 
telling their secrets to the police. He was 
an interesting chum and knew lots about 
stealing. One day he came over to my 
house and took me down to Roosevelt 
Road, a few blocks from my home. We 
bummed all day, going to shows and wan- 
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dering around the streets. At night we 
went to a pool-room on Roosevelt Road 
that had a part of a window missing. He 
crawled in first and I followed. He emp- 
tied the cash register and gave me two 
dollars and a lot of nickels and dimes. 
That was my first burglary, but as I look 
back now it seemed natural and I didn’t 
have much fear or think it was wrong. 
I just went with J. A. and his bunch and 
we did everything together. J. A. knew 
how to steal and it seemed natural for 
me to go with him. I liked him a lot and 
he liked to have me with him. We didn’t 
do much else but steal and play hookey 
from school. Most of the boys around 
there stole a little like fruit and junk, 
played hookey from school, and most of 
the older boys stole big things like cars 
and broke into stores. 

Finally I had my first visit to the 
Department Stores in the Loop. J. A. 
and two other boys had been shoplifting 
things in the Loop and making lots of 
money. They talked a lot about it, but 
had never asked me to accompany them. 
This day when they asked me to go to the 
Loop I was happy and knew what we 
were going to do. They took me through 
most of the big department stores and 
the 5 and 10 cent stores. I was greatly 
impressed by the sight I saw—the crowds 
and big stores. My chums stole from 
the counters, but it was new to me, so I 
didn’t try. There followed many more 
visits to the Loop and finally I began to 
steal little trinkets from the counters un- 
der my escort’s tutoring. He knew the 
house detectives and spotted them for me 
and showed me how to slip things into 
my hat or put my hat on the thing I 
wanted to steal and then take it with 
my hat. We operated in different stores 
so the detectives would not spot us or 
get acquainted with us, so to speak. 
Within a few weeks I became an expert 
shoplifter. I lost interest in the compan- 
ions of former days. I liked the new 
game of stealing I had learned, and it 
really was a game and I played it with 
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much zest and relish. I wanted to learn 
more about this new game and to indulge 
in it wholeheartedly, and I did this to the 
exclusion of all else. I forgot about 
school, almost entirely. Compared to 
stealing and playing in the Loop, school 
life was monotonous and uninteresting. 
Every morning the bunch would come 
past my home about school time. We left 
home at this time to make our parents 
think we were going to school. It was 
easy for me, for my mother was working 
and didn’t know much about me. We 
would sneak a ride on the elevated rail- 
way, climbing up the structure to the 
station, to the Loop. After getting down- 
town, we would make the round of the 
big stores. If we couldn’t steal enough 
candy and canned goods for lunch, we 
would go without lunch. I do not know 
of anything else that interested me 
enough to go without a meal, but “mak- 
ing the big stores’ did. I do not know 
whether a good thrashing would have 
cured me or not, as I never received one 
for stealing, just the one my father gave 
me when he was mad. But, anyway, the 
shoplifting experiences were alluring, ex- 
citing and thrilling. But underneath I 
kind of knew that I was sort of a social 
outcast when I stole. But yet I was in 
the grip of the bunch and led on by the 
enticing pleasure which we had together. 
There was no way out. The feeling of 
guilt which I had could not over-balance 
the strong appeal of my chums and shop- 
lifting. At first I did not steal for gain 
nor out of necessity for food. I stole 
because it was the most fascinating thing 
I could do. It was a way to pass the 
time away, for I think I had a keener 
adventurous spirit than the other boys of 
my age, sort of more mentally alert. I 
didn’t want to play tame games nor be 
confined in a school room. I wanted 
something more exciting. I liked the dare- 
devil spirit. I would walk down between 
the third rails on the elevated lines in 
the same daring spirit that I stole. It 
gave me a thrill, and thrilled my chums 
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in turn. We were all alike, daring and 
glad to take a chance. 

When we were shoplifting we always 
made a game of it. For example, we 
might gamble on who could steal the most 
caps in a day, or who could steal caps 
from the largest number of stores in a 
day, or could steal in the presence of a 
detective and then get away. We were 
always daring each other that way and 
thinking up new schemes. This was the 
best part of the game. I would go into 
a store to steal a cap, be trying one on 
and when the clerk was not watching 
walk out of the store, leaving the old 
cap. With the new cap on my head I 
would go into another store, do the same 
thing as in the other store, getting a new 
hat and leave the one I had taken from 
the other place. I might do this all day 
and have one hat at night. It was the fun 
I wanted, not the hat. I kept this up for 
months and then began to sell the things 
to a man on the West Side. It was at 
this time that I began to steal for gain. 

I never took much stolen goods to my 
home. My mother was strict. If I took a 
new cap home, I would tell her I had found 
it or that a boy gave it to me. Sometimes 
I would give the stolen cap away to an- 
other boy, tell my mother that I had lost 
mine, and then she would buy me an- 
other one. It was easy to get by at home, 
for my mother never doubted me. 

I became an expert shoplifter in time. 
I always followed J. A. He would be 
walking in a store, me following, and 
take a ring or two from a counter, or a 
bottle of perfume, or a large carton of 
gum, stuff it into our belts under our 
coats, and leave the store. We would 
then sell the things to a fence. We could 
find fences who bought our goods; and 
then go to a show, buy something to eat, 
and there you are. I got so I could not 
only spot a house detective a mile away, 
but I could almost smell him. You can 
tell them by the way they act. If we did 
get caught, and we did several times, a 
few tears and a promise never to do it 


again would be enough to make him turn 
us loose and sometimes he would just 
lead us to the door and tell us to stay 
out of there. Being little and very small 
for my age, it was easy to win the sym- 
pathy of the detective when we were 
caught. So on I went; you know when 
you get by with it once it makes it a 
little easier to get by with it the next 
time. I became cocky and self-confident 
and had a real pride in my ability to 
steal. 

When I was nine years old I was ar- 
rested and placed in the Detention Home, 
charged with stealing and truancy. Lit- 
tle did they know how many crimes I 
had actually committed. I got by be- 
cause of my size and boyish appearance. 


BriEF SUMMARY OF CASE 


There are three aspects of this case 
which appear to be significant from the 
standpoint of causation. In the first 
place, this boy lived in the area of de- 
terioration, around the Loop, where the 
conventional form of community organi- 
zation has almost completely disinte- 
grated. It is clearly revealed in the case 
that the community did not offer any 
resistance to the boy’s delinquent be- 
havior. In the second place, the family 
was also disintegrated and consequently 
exercised but little restraint over his con- 
duct. It is possible, also, that the tensions 
and conflicts in the family life had an in- 
fluence upon the development of the boy’s 
undesirable emotional attitudes and ego- 
centric personality. Probably the most 
significant factor in the development of 
his delinquent trend was that he became 
a member of a gang of older delinquent 
boys at the age of seven. His initiation 
into the life of this group marks the be- 
ginning of his delinquent career. In the 
absence of restraining influence on the 
part of the family and community he 
continued in delinquency, becoming more 
and more involved in the criminal world 
and at the age of seventeen was com- 
mitted to the State Reformatory. 
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Ill 


Sex and Character 


M. J. EXNER 


NE OF THE MOST significant 

movements in education, and in 
very recent years in religious education, 
is the movement toward utilizing the sex 
and reproduction group of impulses edu- 
catively for character and for social ends. 
There has been a growing appreciation 
on the part of educators, teachers, and 
parents of the powerful role which sex 
inevitably plays in human life, and of the 
fact that whatever else we may do in 
character education, if we leave this fac- 
tor out of account, we are but playing 
about the fringe of our problem. 

We have all been greatly interested in 
the case studies that have been presented 
by Dr. Mowrer, Dr. Shaw, and others. 
They indicate further important progress 
in the scientific technique of correcting 
maladjustments of individuals and, what 
is even more important, they point to 
principles and methods which we may 
apply in the regular processes of char- 
acter training. After all, our real task 
is to render character education increas- 
ingly more successsful so that the num- 
ber of cases of maladjustment may be 
steadily decreased. This is what educa- 
tors are seeking to do more and more 
in the realm of the sex life. 

What are some of the elements of the 
problem? We may ask first, what are 
the raw materials of character? What 
is it in the individual that is educable? 
He comes into the world a mere bundle 
of inborn impulses which impel him to 
certain lines of responses and behavior 
that tend to adapt him to the necessary 
conditions of life, so that he may survive 
and succeed. These impulses are neither 
good nor bad in themselves. They have 
no moral quality. They may become con- 


structive or destructive according to the 
direction and use that is given them. 
They are the raw materials out of which 
personality and character must be 
formed. Now the sex-reproduction group 
of the native impulses are the most pow- 
erful and pervasive. They cut through 
the whole of life, from its purely physi- 
cal to its highest spiritual aspects. They 
are most intimately tied up with the emo- 
tional life of the individual in which the 
real springs of action and behavior lie. 
These basic facts alone render it im- 
perative that the sex factor be given due 
consideration in character education. 

Until comparatively recent years par- 
ents and teachers have rested in the 
belief that no particular sex problem 
arises in the lives of the young until they 
become conscious of sex impulses in ado- 
lescent years. We have come to know 
better. We know that the individual is 
a sexual being from birth. The primary, 
undifferentiated sex cells are the most 
determining factor in physical, mental, 
and temperamental development. By 
their influence the child is predisposed to 
reactions, attitudes, and habits which 
demand educational handling. 

Nature sees to it that individuals come 
into the world about half and half males 
and females. The sex differences, and 
the attractions and impulses that grow 
out of them, compose the most powerful 
undercurrent of the world’s life. This 
is the source of sex companionship, of 
mating, of the family and the home, and 
of organized society. Nature has created 
a sex situation which we may ignore in 
education only at our peril. 

One of the child’s most important na- 
tive gifts is curiosity—the desire to in- 
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vestigate and know. It relates him to 
his world; it is that upon which he builds 
his philosophy, his science, his religion. 
The curiosity of the child tends to be 
peculiarly keen about matters of sex and 
reproduction. The manner in which and 
the sources from which that curiosity is 
satisfied determine largely the sex atti- 
tude and the atmosphere of the child, 
and this attitude and atmosphere are 
powerful factors in his developing char- 
acter and later life adjustments. To let 
the child get his impressions and inter- 
pretations of sex from the general 
environment alone is a most short sighted 
folly. 

The question is still asked sometimes 
as to whether children should be given 
sex instruction. Such a question is fu- 
tile. We have no choice as to that. Sex 
impressions and information come to 
every child from his environment every 
day of his life; from the family rela- 
tionship, observations in the animal 
world, newspapers, magazines, bill boards, 
movies, the theatre and, perhaps most 
important, from playmates. Every nor- 
mal child by the time he has reached the 
age of seven to nine years, has acquired 
a very substantial sex education in this 
way. It is usually of a badly distorted, 
exaggerated character, clothed in an un- 
wholesome or vicious atmosphere. Our 
only choice in the matter is as to the sex 
education that shall make the dominant 
character forming impressions. It is the 
task and the privilege of parents and 
teachers to forestall and keep ahead of 
the street with correct enlightenment 
clothed in an atmosphere of normality 
and respect. 

Some years ago I made a study of 
nearly a thousand college men as to the 
age at which they received their first 
permanent impressions about sex; the 
sources from which they came; and their 
opinions as to the effect these impressions 
had upon their lives. The study was 
made carefully and in a way fairly to 
represent the college men of the United 
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States except those of the South. Sixty- 
four percent of these college men stated 
that they had received their early sex im- 
pressions before the age of eleven; 8714 
before the age of 13; 914 years was the 
average age at which these first perma- 


nent impressions came. This being the 
average, it means that for many they 
ranged down as early as three and four 
years of age. 

First striking impressions tend to be 
most lasting. It is important, therefore, 
that the early sex impressions of the child 
shall come from responsible sources and 
that they be wholesomely interpreted. 
Let us see the sources from which these 
college men had received their early sex 
impressions. 9114 percent stated that 
they got them from distinctly unwhole- 
some sources; 80% percent got them 
from other boys, mostly from boys a 
little older; and only 4 percent got them 
from their parents. While the situation 
as to the functioning of the home in 
this matter has improved to a consider- 
able degree since this study was made, 
the significance of the data for the pres- 
ent day still remains. 

From the earliest years of the child’s 
life it should be the objective of the home, 
the school, and every agency dealing 
with the child, to preserve in him a whole- 
some, respectful, clean minded scientific, 
unemotional attitude toward sex and re- 
production -as the most safeguarding 
acquisition for meeting successfully and 
constructively the sex problems which 
come with adolescence. If we have suc- 
ceeded in bringing the child to adolescent 
years with such a wholesome background, 
the problems of that difficult period will 
be greatly minimized. 

T cannot take time to do more than 
hint at the further sex education needed 
during the years of adolescence. New 
and powerful factors enter into the 
problem. The awakening of sex con- 
sciousness brings a strongly psychic urge 
toward the opposite sex—sex attraction. 
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It ushers the boy and girl into a new 
world, a world of love, romance, and tre- 
mendously vital experiences. The psychic 
aspect of sex attraction becomes power- 
fully reinforced by a physiological urge 
created by the hormones of the sex 
glands. When we add to this the fact 
that the modern adolescent lives in an 
environment powerfully stimulating sex- 
ually, we can appreciate that the situation 
creates for the adolescent boy and girl 
a problem of adjustment of no mean 
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magnitude. It calls for the most intelli- 
gent and sympathetic help and guidance 
of which enlightened adults are capable. 
Youth needs early an understanding and 
appreciation of the meaning of it all such 
as will aid them in adjusting the sex 
factor harmoniously in their philosophy 
of life and so help to assure success in 
love, marriage, parenthood, and home 
making, the great experiences in which 
the real fulfillment of life and social 
progress are to be found. 


IV 
Character Education and the Clinic 


Joun J. B. Morcan 


HE CLINICAL APPROACH to 

the study of character development 
seems to us to have great promise. In 
Evanston we have been carrying on clin- 
ical work in connection with Northwest- 
ern University for four years. We began 
in a very simple manner with a very 
small organization and have grown 
steadily largely through the enthusiastic 
co-operation of various organizations. 
Our first encouragement came from the 
public schools and our continued func- 
tioning has been in close harmony with 
them. Financial support has been fur- 
nished by the Junior League, and our 
remedial work has been made possible 
through the help of hospitals, Y. M. C. 
A., police department, churches, social 
charities, the big brother movement, Boy 
Scouts and child welfare organizations. 
A clinic cannot effect a re-education pro- 
gram. This must be accomplished 
through the coordination of effort of 
every organization concerned with the 
welfare of youth. 

If a child is brought to a psychological 
clinic it is usually because he has done 
something which his supervisors do not 
like or because he has failed to do some 
task they wished him to perform. The 
question that is usually asked when a 


child is delinquent is, “What shall we 
do to him?” That little preposition indi- 
cates a great difference in the attitude be- 
hind the question. Furthermore, if our 
work is to be effective it cannot be moti- 
vated by mere sentimentality but must 
be the expression of an attempt to make 
a scientific analysis of a child’s conduct, 
and what we do for him must be directly 
indicated by this analysis. 

Before we know what to do for a child 
we must know why he has done the thing 
in question. In searching for motives 
the tendency of the layman is to blame 
the conduct on some superficial motive. 
They blame it on bad companions, on 
living conditions, or on some environ- 
mental accident. We assume that these 
things, if they are operative, are merely 
a part of the child’s training. The im- 
portant thing is not the presence of these 
factors, but an understanding of how he 
has been influenced by them. This in- 
fluence is not a passive type of thing but 
includes the manner in which he has re- 
sponded to the various situations from 
very early life through childhood and 
adolescence, and into adult life. In short, 
we assume that, no matter how peculiar 
conduct may be, it is but an expression 
of the lessons the individual has learned. 
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The task of the clinician is to trace 
the type of education in behavior that 
the person has received. This training 
may be intentional or accidental but its 
effectiveness is not in proportion to the 
intent of his teachers. Some of the most 
significant things that we learn are not 
through the intentional efforts of anyone. 

In the search for the various elements 
which have influenced the child’s train- 
ing use is made of all the agencies which 
we have mentioned. By piecing together 
all the information from these various 
sources we are able to obtain a cross 
section of the child’s personality. In the 
light of such a personality sketch, the 
conduct which led to his immediate ref- 
erence to the clinic is only one element. 
It is a “symptom,” an indicator of the 
effect his various lessons have had 
upon him. His conduct, instead of being 
evidence of some pernicious tendency for 
which the child should be made to suffer, 
is simply the logical outcome of what 
has preceded, and he deserves sympathy 
and help more than retribution and dis- 
approval. 

Since hi# conduct depends in large 
part upon his training, the cause of the 
personality difficulty is usually to be 
found in the treatment he has received, 
in the attitude of those who have had 
him in charge. Our attempt to discover 
the nature of these attitudes and their 
effect is not to fix the blame on any one. 
Blame implies that some one should be 
made to suffer for his defection. We 
search for causes so that we may be able 
to apply a remedy and not so that we 
may censure any one. 

A brief sketch of a case study will 
illustrate the operation of these prin- 
ciples. A boy six and a half years of age 
was brought to the clinic with the report 
that the child was apparently ,feeble- 
minded. He sat in school with a vacant 
stare upon his face when he was asked 
a question. His usual response to an in- 
sistent question was that he did not 
know. On the playground he stayed 


aloof from the other boys, apparently not 
able to perceive the significance of the 
games they played. An intelligence test 
revealed the fact that he was not feeble- 
minded. However, a peculiar character- 
istic was noted. When asked a perfectly 
objective question, he would reply in a 
semi-automatic fashion, but when asked 
any question which had any personal im- 
plication he would not only become mute 
but would try to divert the attention of 
the examiner if he became too insistent 
in his demands for a reply. He was ob- 
viously on the defensive and was rather 
clever in avoiding any self-revelation. 
There was not enough information to be 
secured by quizzing him to explain his 
trouble. 

When he was taken into the room 
where his mother, grandmother, and the 
school nurse were talking to our social 
worker he immediately ran to his grand- 
mother and crawled up on her lap. Al- 
though the conversation was not concern- 
ing him at the time he sat glaring at his 
mother, clenching his fists and gritting 
his teeth in obvious dislike. 

Taking the mother to one side, we 
asked her what might have caused her 
boy to dislike her so intensely. After a 
certain amount of evasion she eventually 
confessed that a short time after the boy 
had started to school a neighbor boy had 
informed her that her son had done some 
act which, to her, was very pernicious and 
she determined she would see that it 
never happened again. Consequently, 
when he returned from school she asked 
him if he had done the act which had 
been reported to her. At first he denied 
that he had done it. Such a falsehood 
is, of course, the natural reaction to being 
asked directly if one is guilty of a fault. 
By persistent questioning she elicited a 
confession, whereupon she gave him a 
severe whipping. She concluded her story 
by stating with an obvious feeling of ela- 
tion and victory that he had never re- 
peated the act. 

As stated in this fashion the whole sit- 
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uation is very clear. The mother thought 
that she was teaching her boy to be good, 
but in reality she had taught him to mis- 
trust people. She, his best friend, had 
betrayed him, although with the best of 
intentions. He would not confide in any- 
one else and had learned that his safety 
depended upon avoiding social relations 
with the other boys and keeping his own 
counsel. The obvious solution was to 
change his attitude to one of confidence in 
others. How could this result be accom- 
plished ? 

The key to the understanding of this 
boy was an appreciation of his attitude 
toward other people. In a majority of 
cases, if we understand the child’s social 
attitude we have taken our first step to- 
ward readjustment. In doing this we 
make use of all the organizations we can. 
It may be that the church, the Y. M. C. 
A., the Boy Scouts, a neighborhood gang, 
the big brother organization, or the school 
furnishes the best plan of attack. It is 
essential to use the person or organiza- 
tion that logically fits into the situation 
rather than to make the child fit into some 
cut and dried program. If we try one 
organization and the child does not re- 
spond, we conclude that it is because we 
have not treated him correctly and not 
that the child is to blame for not re- 
sponding to our efforts. 

In this case we decided to use the 
school nurse. She had a good personality 
and the boy appeared to like her. The 
usual method of giving him presents, 
playing with him, and attempting to make 
him feel at home with us not being ef- 
fective, we tried more drastic methods. 
We told him that we knew all that he 
had done and that we did not care about 
it. We detailed his acts to him and con- 
tinued to talk about them in a matter of 
fact way until he was convinced that we 
were not going to betray him. In this 
way we changed his attitude toward peo- 
ple, and his whole reaction to school and 
comrades changed. Two years later the 


boy was reported to be getting along in 
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school and the mother was delighted that 
her boy was again normal. 

I am convinced that if mental hygiene 
is to be at all effective it must be opera- 
tive through the home and school. Some 
persons have advocated an increase in the 
number of clinics for this purpose. They 
have a definite function, but the crux of 
the situation lies in proper personality 
education and a clinic cannot accomplish 
this in itself. A clinic may analyze the 
cause of the difficulty, but it must have 
the active cooperation of educational 
agencies or its work does not amount to 
much. 

Rather than the establishment of a 
clinic in every school, I would educate 
parents and teachers in the principles of 
personality training. What people need 
is to have access to persons who will give 
them a sympathetic hearing, and such a 
hearing cannot be given if the child has 
the idea that the clinic to which he is 
taken is for peculiar people. We have 
exerted a great amount of effort toward 
making the children feel that our clinic 
is not for queer people but a place to 
have a good time, and we feel we have 
accomplished that end. They look upon 
those in the clinic as their best friends to 
whom they can talk freely. Sometimes 
the mere fact that they feel that someone 
is interested in them is enough to change 
their whole attitude toward life and they 
go back to school determined to make 
good, not because we have scolded them 
or even given them advice, but because 
we have merely listened to them with in- 
terest and sympathy. 

We are not so much interested in en- 
deavoring to check some form of conduct 
as we are in discovering the motivation 
behind the conduct. Having discovered 
the motivation we try to change that so 
the child wants to do something different 
from the type of thing that has gotten 
him into difficulty. In a word, we try 
to make our children adjust better to 
other people. 
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Changing Newspapers in a Changing World 


WILLARD GROSVENOR BLEYER 


CARCELY a month passes without 

the publication of at least one maga- 
zine article criticizing American news- 
papers and the trends in American jour- 
nalism. Much of this criticism of the 
press suffers from two weaknesses: it 
lacks historical perspective; and it fails 
to consider the influence exerted by so- 
cial, political, and economic conditions on 
the character of our newspapers. 

Critics of our present day press are 
prone to hark back to the so-called 
“Golden Age” of personal journalism 
when great editorial writers such as 
Greeley, Bowles, and Godkin were out- 
standing national figures. Few of these 
critics, however, seem to have looked 
over the files of the newspapers that these 
men edited. If they had, they would 
have realized how inadequate a picture 
of the world’s doings these papers pre- 
sented to their readers. The Golden Age 
of American journalism was one of 
“views-papers” rather than of “news- 
papers.” 

Critics also forget that personal jour- 
nalism was a part of nineteenth century 
individualism in business, an individual- 
ism that in the twentieth century has 
everywhere given way to impersonal 
corporate ownership and control. Ben- 
nett, Greeley and Bowles were the own- 
ers of the papers they edited. Outstand- 
ing personal leadership in American life, 
except perhaps in the field of politics, is 


now far less conspicuous than it was a 
generation or two ago. 

Everyone recognizes the fact that 
radical changes have taken place in this 
country during the last generation, but 
the effect of these changes on newspapers 
seems to have eluded most of the critics 
of the press. The first of these great 
changes is the more extensive use of ma- 
chinery. Second is mass production and 
the standardization of products, caused 
by the greater use of machinery. Third 
is the organization of huge units of pro- 
duction and distribution to facilitate mass 
production and to insure the widest pos- 
sible sale of machine made, standardized 
products. The fourth is the development 
of much more rapid means of transpor- 
tation and communication, including 
automobiles, aeroplanes, telephones, wire- 
less, automatic printing telegraph ma- 
chines, typewriters, motion pictures and 
phonographs. Fifth is the shifting of 
population from the country to the city, 
and the consequent growth in the size of 
cities, largely as a result of the increase 
in manufacturing and trade. Sixth is the 
speeding up of the whole tempo of life 
and the resulting high nervous tension, 
due to machinery, rapid transportation, 
and the complexities of urban life. 

The daily newspaper of today is a mir- 
ror reflecting all the interesting phases 
of this hectic life we are leading. It is 
edited and published by men and women 
in the midst of this whirl of activities, 
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for city readers who are living at an 
equally rapid pace. It is a machine made, 
standardized product that can be turned 
out at the rate of hundreds of thousands 
of copies an hour—a product of type- 
writers, telephones, wireless, printing 
telegraph machines, cameras, photo-me- 
chanical engraving processes, linotypes, 
stereotyping machines, huge presses—a 
product distributed speedily by auto 
trucks, motor buses, railroads, and even 
aeroplanes. Newspaper publishing has 
become a big business enterprise, subject 
to the same conditions as other big busi- 
nesses. Consolidations have reduced the 
number of newspapers in many cities, 
and as a result the units of newspaper 
production have become larger and 
larger. The cash value of successful 
newspapers runs into tens of millions of 
dollars. Daily newspapers, like retail 
stores, are linked up into chains owned 
by a single huge corporation or by a 
holding company. Personal editor-own- 
ership of large daily papers has every- 
where given way to corporate control. 

When you glance through your favor- 
ite daily paper, you may lament the fact 
that over half of its pages are filled with 
advertisements. But remember that hun- 
dreds of manufacturers of automobiles, 
tooth pastes, cigarettes, electric washing 
machines, chewing gum, and toilet soap, 
must sell their products if mass produc- 
tion of these standardized products is to 
be maintained. Remember, too, that local 
stores, many of them linked up with 
great national chains, must sell their 
goods, for they are the selling units of 
the mass-producing factories. News- 
paper advertising is one effective form 
of salesmanship—printed salesmanship. 
Goods must be made and sold in huge 
quantities to maintain prosperity, and the 
last presidential election seems to show 
that Americans want prosperity above 
all else. 

When you read your favorite news- 
paper, you may also lament the fact that 
its contents are very much like those of 
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many other papers. Remember that 
standardization is a vital part of mass 
production, and that newspapers, like 
other products, inevitably tend to become 
standardized. The reason is obvious. 
Three great press associations, with cor- 
respondents all over this country and in 
foreign capitals, supply American news- 
papers with news in the same or similar 
form, because, under this system of mass 
production and transmission, standard- 
ized news can be furnished in much 
larger quantities, at much lower cost, 
than individual newspapers could secure 
it for themselves. National syndicates 
supply hundreds of newspapers with the 
same illustrations, the same special arti- 
cles, the same comics, the same advice 
on how to be healthy, wealthy, and happy 
in love affairs, because such standardized 
material can be supplied in quantities to 
an extent that few individual papers 
could otherwise afford. Yes, our news- 
papers are standardized, just as our food, 
our clothes, our “movies,” our popular 
music, and our automobiles are stand- 
ardized. 

When you read your favorite news- 
paper, you may likewise regret the fact 
that it is filled with striking headlines, 
dramatic accounts of crime and scandal, 
trivial news stories, superficial articles, 
comic strips, and commonplace advice. 
Remember that most newspapers come to 
us in the evening after the average reader 
has had a tiring day, and when he or she 
seeks relaxation and amusement, not in- 
struction or information, unless it is 
given in an attractive form. The average 
American has four possible after dinner 
diversions—he may go to the movies, he 
may tune in his radio set, he may take 
a spin in his auto, or he may read his 
evening paper, and when that is finished, 
he may while away the rest of the eve- 
ning with a detective story, a murder 
mystery novel, the latest best seller, or 
a popular fiction magazine. All these at- 
tractions are competing for his attention. 

How does the average newspaper meet 
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these competitors? It gives him news in 
human interest form, the little tragedies 
and comedies of every day life, the drama 
of crime and scandal, for, if it does not, 
he will find them at the movies, or in 
the detective or murder mystery novel, 
or fiction magazine. Unless the non- 
news features of his paper are light, 
bright, and entertaining, he will tune in 
his radio and get amusement aplenty. 
Or, if his newspaper bores him with 
heavy articles and editorials about for- 
eign affairs, or about the economics of 
selling on the installment plan, he and 
his wife may jump into the auto, bought 
on that plan, and spend the evening 
speeding through the country. 

From one point of view, the publish- 
ing of a newspaper is a commercial 
enterprise, in which the publisher is com- 
peting, not only with other newspapers 
in the community, but with other business 
men engaged in furnishing entertainment 
and amusement in various forms. He is 
trying to meet this competition by satis- 
fying his readers—by giving them what 
they want, or seem to want. Moreover, 
he must satisfy the largest possible num- 
ber of men and women in the community, 
in order to obtain the largest possible 
circulation. Such a circulation is essen- 
tial, because advertisers desire their an- 
nouncements to go to as large a potential 
buying public as possible. There are two 
reasons why the newspaper publisher 
tries to secure as much advertising as he 
can: First, most newspaper readers 
want the information that advertisements 
contain, and would not be satisfied if 
“ads” were excluded; and second, the 
receipts from the sale of advertising 
space pay from two-thirds to five-sixths 
of the cost of producing the newspaper. 
When you pay three cents for a 24-page 
daily paper—one-fifth of the price of an 
ice-cream soda, a cigar, or a package of 
cigarettes—you get from 75,000 to 100,- 
000 words of reading matter, exclusive 
of advertisements, or as many as consti- 
tute the average novel. The only reason 
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why the paper can be sold for so low a 
price is that advertisers are willing to pay 
enough to make up the difference be- 
tween the cost of producing a paper and 
the price charged for it. 

As a business enterprise, newspaper 
publishing has undergone the same 
changes that American business in gen- 
eral has experienced in the last forty 
years. Mergers, consolidations, elimina- 
tions of small firms, huge producing com- 
panies, chains of stores, have been char- 
acteristic of developments in manufac- 
turing and retailing. Newspapers have 
followed the prevailing trend, and doubt- 
less will continue to follow it. Thirty 
years ago in Chicago, for example, there 
were six morning papers printed in Eng- 
lish; today there are two. The Chicago 
Herald and Examiner represenis the 
merging of the Chicago Times, the Chi- 
cago Record, the Chicago Inter Ocean, 
the Chicago Herald, and the Chicago Ex- 
aminer—five papers in all. During the 
thirteen years before his death in 1925, 
Frank A. Munsey, through consolida- 
tions, practically wiped out in New York 
City alone six well known daily papers. 
Most of our cities have fewer dailies 
today than they had twenty-five years 
ago, despite the fact that they have in- 
creased greatly in population. The total 
number of daily papers in this country 
has been steadily decreasing during the 
last generation. Instead of a large num- 
ber of papers, many of them struggling 
to get along, we have a few strong, finan- 
cially successful ones, with large circu- 
lations. 

So, too, chain stores have their paral- 
lel in chains of newspapers. Mr. Hearst, 
for example, now has 28 daily and Sun- 
day papers, a chain that extends from 
New York to San Francisco and from 
Milwaukee to Fort Worth. He claims 
that his papers are read by over 20,000,- 
000 persons. The Scripps-Howard chain 
now numbers 25 dailies published in 
widely separated cities. Today there are 
some 55 chains of daily papers, and 
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almost every month brings news of addi- 
tions to these combinations. 

Because newspaper publishing has be- 
come a big business, the business depart- 
ment of most papers has developed until 
now it tends to overshadow the news and 
editorial departments. This is not sur- 
prising when we consider the value of 
newspapers. Two years ago when its 
owner died, the Chicago Daily News was 
valued at $19,000,000. The same year the 
Kansas City Star sold for $11,000,000. 
The New York Times is capitalized for 
$16,000,000 and is worth much more. 
Its gross receipts exceed $20,000,000 a 
year. Men in charge of such big busi- 
ness undertakings must be big business 
men. One consequence of this situation 
is that heads of the business, advertising, 
circulation, and promotion departments 
not infrequently receive larger salaries 
than do editorial writers, managing edi- 
tors, and city editors. In this matter, 
again, newspapers reflect the general ten- 
dency of American life to reward men in 
executive positions in, big business cor- 
porations with larger salaries than are 
paid to their engineers, chemists, and 
other technical experts. Men who make 
money are considered more important 
than men who supply ideas. 

The magnitude of this business of 
newspaper publishing has its advantages 
and its disadvantages. A newspaper that 
is financially strong and has a large cir- 
culation can be much more independent 
in its news and editorial columns than 
can a smaller paper that has less financial 
stability. A big, successful paper can 
exclude undesirable advertising and can 
withstand all attempts on the part of 
advertisers to dictate its policies. As 
long as it has the confidence and support 
of its readers, advertisers must use its 
columns, under whatever restrictions it 
may impose on them. Today most large, 
successful, self-respecting newspapers 
have little or no objectionable advertis- 
ing, and do not permit advertisers to 
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interfere with their news or editorial 
policies. 

On the other hand, large profitable 
newspapers, like all large successful busi- 
ness corporations, tend to be ultra-con- 
servative.~ They are naturally inclined to 
favor the status quo, particularly when 
the existing order of things seems to spell 
business prosperity. They are not in- 
clined to advocate new and _ untried 
schemes, to encourage political, social, or 
economic experiments. But this again 
seems to be the temper of the American 
people as a whole in this era of unex- 
ampled prosperity. 

Another disadvantage of the magni- 
tude of the newspaper business is that 
it has become difficult, if not impossible, 
to start new daily papers without a very 
large amount of capital. Time was when 
a James Gordon Bennett or a Horace © 
Greeley could launch a paper in New 
York City with a few thousand dollars 
and could develop a New York Herald 
or a New York Tribune into a journal 
of nation wide influence. That day has 
long since passed. But it would be just 
as difficult for a man with a small capital 
to establish a new automobile company 
and compete successfully with Henry 
Ford or General Motors Corporation. 
Whatever improvements may be made in 
American journalism will come about 
not through the establishment of new 
papers, but through remodeling those 
that we now have with us. 

Thus far we have considered the news- 
paper only as a privately owned business 
enterprise subject to the same influences 
as are other big business undertakings. 
But such an analysis of the press, true 
though it may be in every respect, does 
not satisfy us. The reason is that we 
have always regarded the newspaper as 
a quasi-public institution, essential to the 
success of democratic government and 
society. 

From the establishment of these United 
States as the first great experiment in a 
government of the people, for the people, 
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and by the people, it has been proclaimed 
that the basis of democracy is public 
opinion, and that newspapers are essen- 
tial to the formation of such opinion. 
With the development of sociology and 
social psychology, we have also come to 
recognize the newspaper as a social insti- 
tution and an important means of social 
control. 

How to bring about a satisfactory ad- 
justment between these two phases of the 
press—the business side of newspaper 
publishing and its responsibilities as a 
social institution—constitutes the real 
problem of present day journalism. On 
the one hand, we have a public accus- 
tomed to paying two or three cents for a 
daily paper the production of which costs 
from three to five times that amount. 
This newspaper reading public assumes 
no responsibility for the support, beyond 
purchasing and reading it as long as it 
pleases them to do so. If the paper 
ceases to satisfy them, they feel no obli- 
gation to continue to buy it. Editors and 
publishers, therefore, are prone to shape 
their news and editorial policies to suit 
the prevailing opinions, sentiments, pre- 
judices, and tastes of the largest possible 
number of readers and not to offend their 
advertisers. They are not inclined to risk 
the loss of patronage of any considerable 
number of subscribers or advertisers by 
espousing unpopular causes, by printing 
much news favorable to men or measures 
that are distasteful to their readers, or by 
publishing such parts of the truth as is 
unpalatable to. their readers. News- 
papers, like other commodities, must sat- 
isfy their customers. 

On the other hand, if the “food of 
opinion is the news of the day,” news- 
papers should give that food, uncolored 
and unadulterated, even though their 
readers may prefer to have such food 
served to them in a highly colored, highly 
seasoned form. They should present the 
truth, however unpalatable it may be. In 
the editorial columns, likewise, the press 
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should support all righteous causes, even 
though to do so means that it will run 
counter to the opinions and prejudices of 
readers and advertisers. Yet to do these 
things under present conditions may spell 
ruin to the papers that have the temerity 
to be unpopular. 

In the last analysis, I believe that at 
least half of the responsibility for the 
solution of the problem rests with read- 
ers and advertisers. What newspapers 
need today is more discriminating, more 
thoughtful readers, who are willing to 
spend enough time every day in news- 
paper reading to appreciate what the 
newspaper is giving them and what it is 
not giving them: how the newspaper is 
presenting news and comment, and how 
it might be presenting these things. 
Readers and advertisers should not be 
blinded by fixed opinions and prejudices 
to such an extent that they are unwilling 
to see in print facts, ideas, beliefs, and 
opinions that differ from their own. 
They must realize that all sides, all par- 
ties, all sects, all sincere men and women 
have a right to %e heard through the 
columns of the ,ress. They should un- 
derstand fully ‘1e function of the press 
in a democracy and should give their 
heartiest support to those newspapers 
that are performing that function most 
satisfactorily. 

The other half of the solution rests 
with newspaper editors and publishers. 
They must recognize that the newspaper 
is a social institution, with duties and 
responsibilities to the community and the 
state. They miisi not be blinded by com- 
petition and the desire to make money to 
such an extent that they will knowingly 
print news and features that are anti- 
social in their effects. They must seek 
constantly to give space and prominence 
to significant rather than to trivial news. 
They must arouse and keep alive the 
interest of their readers in the many men 
and many measures, local, state, national, 
and international, concerning which read- 
ers as citizens should form intelligent 
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opinions and cast intelligent votes. They 
must always keep before themselves the 
ideal of the daily newspaper set forth by 
Joseph Pulitzer of the New York World 
when he said, it must be “both a daily 
school-house and a daily forum—both a 
daily teacher and a daily tribune—an in- 
strument of justice, a terror to crime, 
an aid to education, an exponent of true 


Americanism ;” it must be “forever un- 
satisfied with merely printing news—for- 
ever fighting every form of wrong—for- 
ever independent—forever advancing in 
enlightenment and progress — forever 
wedded to truly democratic ideas—for- 
ever aspiring to be a moral force—for- 
ever rising to a higher plane of perfec- 
tion as a public institution.” 


A Clinical View of Factors Involved in Personal 
Adjustment 


Joun J. B. Morcan 


PSYCHOLOGICAL CLINIC fur- 
A nishes an ideal setting in which to 
study the problems of personal adjust- 
ment. Each problem that is presented 
brings out in a striking manner some fac- 
tor in human adjustment which would 
very likely be overlooked were it found 
only in moderate degree in a normal per- 
son. When a patient who has failed in 
some particular is brought to the clinic 
we are forced to attempt to state very 
clearly just what the nature of the failure 
is. We must get away from vague gen- 
eralities and search out specific details. 
The very attempt to put our finger on the 
exact cause of the trouble clarifies our 
thinking. 

Furthermore, an attempt to help the in- 
dividual to adjust constitutes a real ex- 
periment in personality. When we have 
arrived at a theory as to the cause of his 
failure, a change in his environment, de- 
signed to effect a readjustment, will indi- 
cate through observation of its success or 
failure whether our analysis of the situa- 
tion has been correct or in error. 

In the clinic we study people as they 
actually are and very often we find that 
our pet theories are worthless when we 
attempt to apply them to actual life. 
Nothing will serve to show the futility of 


mere speculation as to the nature of per- 
sonality more than to study intimately the 
failures that confront people of all sorts 
in their attempt to adjust themselves to 
the society in which they find themselves. 

Through a period of nearly four years 
we have examined at the Northwestern 
Psychological Clinic well over a thousand 
individuals, most of them children, who 
were referred to us for a great variety of 
reasons. Most of these were not par- 
ticularly abnormal. They were what 
would be called normal children who had 
some minor adjustment problem with 
which they were struggling and which we 
attempted to help them solve. 

The reasons why they were referred to 
us may indicate some of the types of diffi- 
culty. Half of them had difficulties with 
one or more school subjects. In many 
of these cases the problem was not a 
deficiency in intelligence but was based on 
some other condition. About ten per- 
cent had failed to adjust in some manner 
to the school discipline. Some of the spe- 
cific complaints were wundependability, 
lack of submission to discipline, bad con- 
duct, mischief making, rebellion, inter- 
ruption of the teacher, talking, and the 
like. Seven percent had a wrong emo- 
tional attitude toward the school work 
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expressed by such complaints as lack of 
concentration, refusal to work, hatred of 
school, lack of motivation, failure to 
finish project, sleepiness, truancy, and the 
like. 

A number were referred for anti-social 
acts such as lying, queer fabrications, 
begging, stealing, forgery, cheating, van- 
dalism, fighting, bad language, unclean- 
ness, and the like. Anti-social attitudes 
were: always wants his own way, teas- 
ing other children, playing mean tricks, 
having a grudge against society, not 
playing fairly, avoiding other children, 
feeling he is imposed upon, and. the like. 
Some personality traits reported were: 
stubbornness, sullenness, violent temper, 
bullying, irritability, pouting, careless- 
ness, superior attitude, fearfulness, 
dreaminess, inactivity, emotional instabil- 
ity, hyperactivity, emotional sensitivity, 
and the like. 

With such an array of complaints it 
will be seen that the solutions are indi- 
vidual problems and in each case the fac- 
tors will be different. One of the funda- 
mental principles of clinical practice is 
that every case is unique and must be 
dealt with differently. However, certain 
general principles evolve from such work 
which throw light on human adjustments 
in general, and it is with a few of these 
general principles that we shall concern 
ourselves at this time. 

All education is designed to mold con- 
duct, to modify the individual so that he 
does things according to social tradi- 
tions. The cases that are referred to a 
clinic are of individuals whose conduct 
indicates that they are not conforming. It 
is also evident that the traditional 
methods of control have failed. The 
usual practice when this happens is to 
blame the failure on the child, but we 
have come to the conclusion that such 


failures throw a tremendous amount of' 


light upon the defects in our educational 


procedure. 
Most children are so adaptable that 


they adjust in spite of the treatment they 
receive. It is no argument in favor of 
a system that with any procedure a large 
proportion of the children get along fairly 
well, but it is simply evidence of the abil- 
ity of human beings to adjust to difficult 
situations. Consequently, the study of 
those who do not adjust should be re- 
garded as having real value in pointing 
out the weaknesses of the traditional 
system. 

In some situations we have found that 
the question which confronts us is not 
why a few children should be bad but 
why any of them should be good. In 
other words, while a superficial view of 
life makes us worship our methods of 
education and makes us pessimistic when 
we see those who are failing to respond 
to it, the clinical view makes us very opti- 
mistic over the ability of human beings 
to adjust to life and makes us very 
critical of some of the devices used by 
educators to get a superficial conformity 
to restraint while the individual is de- 
veloping a pernicious and non-social atti- 
tude toward life in general. 

The same sort of conduct may be moti- 
vated by a vast number of attitudes. For 
instance, take the common act of stealing. 
So often we hear the question, “How can 
I make my child honest?” Such a ques- 
tion places too much weight upon external 
conformity and shows a lack of apprecia- 
tion of the fact that a great number of 
situations can cause dishonesty and that 
an honest person may be so from a great 
number of causes. 

In studying a number of cases of steal- 
ing which sounded very similar we found 
a variety of causal factors, a few of 
which are as follows: 

One child had been denied toys to such 
an extent that he learned to get them by 
stealing. 

Another had developed a love for 
money which amounted to a fetish be- 
cause her father was so scrupulously 
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honest that she had been taught unduly 
to revere money. 

Another thought that the attempts of 
adults to keep him from stealing were a 
challenge to him to outwit them. It was 
a game he was playing. 

Another had developed a cynical atti- 
tude and stated that adults were hypo- 
crites and that everybody was a thief but 
that most people pretended they were 
honest. 

Another had been cheated, according to 
his notion, and his stealing was a per- 
sonal retaliation. 

All these are fairly obvious, but the 
clinician has to be on the lookout for still 
more complex causal factors. The cita- 
tion of the outstanding features in a case 
will show how stealing can be based on 
exceedingly complicated factors. A boy 
of fourteen, who had the physical de- 
velopment of a boy of sixteen, was 
brought to us for stealing some articles 
from the school. His record up to this 
time had been unimpeachable. It was 
obvious that the causal elements in the 
case were not of the ordinary sort. After 
investigating the case from every angle 
we learned that his mother had taught 
him that sexual conduct was a form of 
stealing. Sex morality to her was syn- 
onymous with a strict sense of property 
rights. His stealing had been motivated 
by a deep seated conflict of an entirely 
different order. His stealing was cured 
by some rational social hygiene education 
given by someone other than his mother. 

With all other forms of conduct, 
whether considered moral or immoral, the 
same principle operates. We cannot ex- 
plain the act by a study of the act alone. 
It should be regarded merely as an indi- 
cator which points to the cause of the 
conduct. This cause must be discovered 
by some indirect means. 

What indirect means can be used? A 
great deal of work has been done by 
sociologists by means of statistics, and we 
hear a great deal about correlations be- 
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tween certain types of conduct and the 
size of families, economic status, housing 
facilities, neighborhood conditions, alco- 
holism, and the like. All these studies are 
suggestive, but they are of little value 
when it comes to a study of individual 
personality. 

In our clinical work we have found 
that if we can get a cross section of the 
attitudes of the individual we have usu- 
ally an adequate explanation of his con- 
duct. Let me explain in a little detail the 
distinction between what appears to be an 
accidental environmental condition and a 
fundamental attitude. Suppose we find 
a boy who has stolen, and upon investi- 
gation discover that he lives in a very 
sordid home and that upon the occasion 
of his stealing he was accompanied by 
another boy who was schooled in crime. 
Superficially we might conclude that the 
sordid home and the pernicious influ- 
ence of his comrade are the important 
factors. The obvious remedy is to place 
him in a better home and to keep him 
from evil comrades. 

This might be effective but too often it 
fails. We would be able to predict be- 
forehand whether it would fail or succeed 
if we had gone a little deeper and dis- 
covered the attitude of the boy toward 
his delinquency. One does not succumb 
to the temptation of others unless he is 
nearly ready to do the suggested act any- 
way. Blaming it on the other fellow is 
too often an easy way to evade punish- 
ment. 

If I am looking longingly at a bit of 
money and am tempted to steal it and as 
I look a comrade says, “Take it, no one 
will see you,” I might blame my theft on 
the other fellow when the truth of the 
matter is I was about ready to take it 
before he spoke. His suggestion was 
merely a trigger which set off an act that 
I was about ready to perform. If we 
fail to change the fundamental attitude 
and change the environment instead, our 
subject can easily find another person to 
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give him evil suggestions. The superficial 
investigator is then likely to conclude that 
the person was born in sin and that he 
persists in it in spite of help; or he may 
fall back upon some superficial aphorism, 
as “Birds of a feather flock together,” or 
“Blood is thicker than water.” 

In other words, we need sorely to learn 
this lesson. If, after we discover some 
delinquency in a child and subject him to 
a certain treatment, he continues his de- 
linquency, it is evident that we have been 
wrong in our diagnosis and prescription 
and not that our subject is hopeless. If a 
physician fails to cure a patient, he does 
not get angry at the disease or the patient, 
he realizes that he needs to do some more 
research. We need to take the same atti- 
tude toward personality deviations as the 
physician takes toward disease. We will 
not cure such a thing as stealing by get- 
ting angry at the thief any more than a 
physician can cure tuberculosis by getting 
angry at the tubercle bacillus. 

If, then, we are right in our contention 
that conduct is determined by the funda- 
mental attitude of the individual, and 
that modification of personality involves a 
cuange in attitudes more than a change in 
overt behavior, our whcle study resolves 
itself into an investigation of these atti- 
tudes. Of what does an attitude consist, 
from where does it spring, how can we 
find out what the attitude of a person is, 
and how may it be changed? Clinical 
investigations have thrown a tremendous 
amount of light on these questions and 
we shall try to answer them. 

Our first question is, What is an atti- 
tude? It is primarily our emotional re- 
action toward a specific thing. Since 
civilization is taken up largely with con- 
cealing emotions and presenting instead 
some rational basis for conduct, attitudes 
appear largely as intellectual views. But 
a study of personalities convinces one 
that the intellectual component is a 
superficial part of an attitude and is pre- 
sented to justify our feelings. In other 


words we are continually advancing rea- 
sons to conceal and justify our feelings, 
a defence device which psychologists 
have chosen to call rationalization. That 
this is a clever device is evidenced by the 
fact that we can all see the process in 
the other fellow, and know when he is 
rationalizing, but we can seldom observe 
it in ourselves. 

We can never understand people until 
we learn to look beneath their statements 
of beliefs or theories and discover how 
they themselves feel about them. Recent 
studies have shown that the delinquent 
individual usually knows a great deal 
about the virtues and believes in them. 
He is very much inclined to be religious 
and wear the outward appearance of vir- 
tue. As Sidney Smith quoted in one of 
his recent cartoons, “When you see a 
man with a great deal of sanctity dis- 
played in his front window—he keeps a 
very small stock within.” If we can 
grasp this truth without being affected 
by its cynicism we have taken the first 
step toward human understanding. 

Our second question is, Where did 
these attitudes come from? This is a 
fundamental question, and an under- 
standing of the development of attitudes 
gives us a key to the whole situation. 

Before I state what I consider to be 
the genesis of attitudes I wish to get rid 
of a few erroneous views. 

An old theory expounded by St. 
Augustine was the doctrine of inbred 
sin. Each man is born with certain emo- 
tional trends which are pernicious and 
from which he must flee as from a 
plague. Various devices have been ad- 
vocated to help the individual do this. 
One is to have a tremendous emotional 
upheaval called conversion, and another 
is gradually to teach him some better atti- 
tudes in order to drown out the inborn 
ones. 

We do not question the value of emo- 
tional crises in certain periods of a per- 
son’s career. We recognize that a per- 
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son may fall in love, that he may be 
thrilled by a fine work of art or a great 
personality, and his entire life be changed 
because of such an experience. Nor do 
we object to training a person to get a 
better view of life. We do object to the 
underlying philosophy that often per- 
vades such training, the philosophy that 
man is inherently bad and that the pur- 
pose of the education or the crisis is to 
get the badness out of him. 

A second view just about as pernicious 
is that, while the attitude may not be the 
result of a universal tendency to sin, it is 
a direct inheritance from one’s parents. 
One cannot be a clinician very long until 
it becomes forced upon him that this is a 
silly excuse on the part of the parent to 
cover his own errors in training. We in- 
herit our physical organism. The color 
of our eyes and hair and the length of 
our nose are likely to be inherited. We 
no doubt inherit a certain glandular con- 
stitution which may determine whether 
we are fat or thin, but no biologist has 
ever shown that if a man stole a horse 
two generations ago his grandson will 
have a tendency to steal an automobile as 
a consequence. 

On the other hand, evidence is ac- 
cumuiating that attitudes are merely con- 
ditioned reflexes. Most of you know 
what psychologists mean by the term 
conditioned reflexes. The classic illus- 
tration is about as follows: If you show 
a dog a piece of meat his mouth will 
water. If you ring a bell it will not 
water. Show the meat at the same time 
_that you ring the bell on several occasions 
and you will find that when you ring the 
bell without showing the meat his mouth 
will water. This is a simple physio- 
logical reaction, but the principle will ex- 
plain the formation of more complex 
emotional attitudes. 

For example I know a boy who hates 
orange juice. That seems absurd until 
we learn how he came to hate it. He 
used to love orange juice but hated the 


taste and smell of castor oil. His mother 
fixed up a concoction of orange juice 
and castor oil and made him drink it, 
and from that time on he hated orange 
juice. 

There is a feature of this incident that 
should be emphasized. We usually feel 
that the child learns what we teach him. 
On the contrary, he learns what makes a 
strong impression on him, whether we 
are trying to teach him that thing or 
something else. The mother thought she 
was teaching him to like castor oil, but 
instead she taught him to hate orange 
juice. 

Let me give a more complex illustra- 
tion. I know a girl who hates Sunday 
school. That looks sinful until you know 
why, and then you can see it is merely 
the operation of the conditioned reflex 
principle. This little girl came to Sunday 
school one fine Sunday in a new dress 
of which she was very proud. At that 
particular school they pinned a tag upon 
each child bearing his name. As this girl 
came in with her new dress she looked 
very much frightened. No one paid any 
attention to her expressions of fear, but 
a kindly lady aproached with the tag and 
pin. Letting out a blood curdling yell 
the girl ran out of the room to her 
mother crying, “Oh, Mother, they are 
going to do it, they are going to do it!” 
She did not want her new dress spoiled 
with having a pin stuck into it. The 
mother calmed her and the teacher prom- 
ised her that they would not pin on the 
tag, but after a little while they managed 
to pin it on in spite of her protests. Can 
you see the child’s point of view and do 
you blame her for hating Sunday school? 

All the complex attitudes of life are 
explicable in this manner. In _ other 
words, we can assume that when we find 
an attitude in a person it is a logical re- 
sult of some combination of experiences 
in the life of that person. We may never 
discover what that combination is, but we 
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can at least depend upon the assumption 
as a guiding principle. 

We state this proposition in what 
seems like a dogmatic fashion because 
there is a great tendency to admit that 
those attitudes which can be understood 
may be explained in this manner and then 
to revert to some mysterious explanation 
when we cannot find the solution in the 
experience of our subject. When we 
cannot find the explanation it is better 
to admit that we have failed in our 
search, than it is to defend our bungling 
technique with the statement that the 


- principle does not hold in this particular 


instance. Very often we have unex- 
pectedly found the explanation when we 
had about given up hope. Each such 
experience in the clinic tends to fix one’s 
conviction that the principle is a sound 
one. 

The next problem is: How can we dis- 
cover what the attitude of a person is? 

In the first place you will not discover 
by asking directly for a person’s expres- 
sion of his attitude. What you will get 
is a conventional statement of what he 
thinks his attitude ought to be. It is 
always a mistake to ask a person, “Why 
did you do that?” It is quite likely that 
he does not know why, and if he does 
know there will result a great temptation 
to distort or answer with a downright lie. 

We cannot go into detail as to the tech- 
nique for eliciting the attitudes of pa- 
tients, for that is an intricate clinical 
problem, but a few suggestions may be of 
value for those interested in educational 
work. 

Attitudes are best discovered by an in- 
direct approach. Talk about other things 
than the most recent behavior episode 
and you will learn of your subject’s point 
of view. Be more interested in his emo- 
tional reactions as he talks than in 
whether what he is saying is the literal 
truth or not. The truth is of little im- 
portance here. Finally, you can learn 


more about a person by what he says 


about other people than by what they say 
about him or what he says about himself. 

Our fourth question: How can atit- 
tudes be changed? If our clinical work 
has demonstrated anything it has been 
that one cannot reeducate the emotional 
life of an individual by mere platitudes 
or by admonitions to self-control. 
Preachment and prohibition are much 
more likely to accentuate the very thing 
they are directed against. Moralists can 
get on the platform and orate very elo- 
quently against the perversity of the 
present generation, citing as evidence the 
love of drink that seems to have grown 
from the fact that it is forbidden. In- 
stead of wasting our breath in condemna- 
tion we should recognize the fact that our 
technique has been wrong and try to dis- 
cover a better one. Let us tell you the 
principle of emotional re-education that 
we have discovered in our psychological 
laboratories, and then I can give you 
some practical instances where they have 
been applied successfully. 

Watson experimentally removed the 
fear of a rabbit in a child. He gave the 
child some delicious dessert and while he 
was eating permitted the rabbit to appear 
at a safe distance. The taste of the 
dessert was strong enough to enable the 
child to restrain his tendency to run and 
cry, and he compromised by continuing 
to eat with one eye on the rabbit. This 
procedure was continued until he did not 
bother watching the rabbit at all and 
finally permitted the rabbit to come into 
contact with him. In short, one’s atti- 
tude is changed by substituting for it, or 
permitting it to operate only where there 
is a more desirable one operating. 

Contrast this with the attempt of a 
woman to cure her child of the fear of 
a cat after she had been scratched. She 
procured a little kitten, explained to the 
child that a kitten could not hurt her and 
then forced her to hold the kitten in her 
arms. The result was a more intense 
fear of cats. The longer she was forced 
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to hold it the most terrified she became. 
All the talking about the cat being harm- 
less was futile. 

The futility of talking as a means of 
changing emotional attitudes may be 
shown by the following incident. A little 
girl who was extremely afraid of dogs 
was out walking with her mother and as 
she saw a dog approaching her clasp on 
her mother’s hand tightened. The mother 
noticing this, and wishing to reassure the 
child, said, “Now Jane, the dog is not 
paying any attention to you.” Where- 
upon the three-year-old replied, “Yes, 
but Jane pay ’tention to the dog.” 

Permit an attitude to grow in a situa- 
tion which is pleasant to the individual 
and it will thrive. Force the most noble 
attitude upon an individual in a manner 
which produces discomfort and he will 
reject it. 

Let me cite a much more successful 
means of giving a child the proper atti- 
tude against drinking and using narcotics 
than prohibiting him from using them. 
A little girl came home the other day all 
excited about the exploits of Lindbergh. 
After telling about it she asked her 
mother if she knew why he was able to 
get across the Atlantic. Since the mother 
did not know the answer she proceeded 
to explain that it was entirely because he 
had not used alcohol or tobacco, had 
taken good care of his body, and had 
lived a clean life. The teacher who im- 
pressed the child with this story had 
some knowledge of applied psychology. 
She had painted in glowing terms the ex- 
ploits of the hero of the time and then 
developed the attitude of love for clean 
living as a related thing. 

I hope you see clearly the significance 
of the positive approach in the illustra- 
tion. It is quite different from the fol- 
lowing. A teacher had found a boy 
smoking. She took him to task very 
severely, telling him what a terrible thing 
it was, how it stunted one’s body, weak- 
ened one’s intellect, and shortened one’s 


life. Then to impress upon him the im- 
portance of her sermon she told him that 
the reason that Lindbergh had been able 
to fly across the Atlantic was that he had 
lived a clean life and had not used to- 
bacco or alcohol. In reply the boy said 
he did not care about Lindbergh, that he 
was a sissy anyway and who wanted to 
be like him. 

This case was cited to me as an in- 
stance of a boy to whom you could not 
appeal, an incorrigible case. The dif- 
ference is not in the individual in each 
case but in the difference in approach. 
In the first case the girl was enthused 
about the episode and inspired to try to 
do something worthy. In the midst of 
this emotional elation the reference was 
made to clean living, and of course that 
became related to the emotion which 
dominated the situation. In the second 
case the emotion inspired by the scolding 
was resentment, chagrin, and humiliation. 
Into this emotional atmosphere was 
brought the reference to clean living, and 
of course it became associated with hu- 
miliation and resentment. The boy re- 
plied that he did not want to be a sissy 
like Lindbergh not because he was per- 
verse, but because the teacher created a 
setting in which it would have been diff- 
cult for him to feel any other way. He 
might have said something different to 
please her but he would not have felt it. 

Too often we become more interested 
in convincing our subject that we are 
right than in getting him to adopt and 
love the desirable things in life. For 
example, a child refused to eat a certain 
pudding. He put up such a fight that 
considerable irritation developed. The 
father knew that the pudding was good 
and that the child would like it, but the 
child disliked the appearance so much 
that he persisted for a long time in refus- 
ing even to taste it. Finally, he was in- 
duced to put a little on his tongue. Imme- 
diately his expression changed. It was 
good and he wanted to eat it, but he hesi- 
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tated. He had refused, and was he going 
to give in now? He had about decided to 
eat the rest of it and was filling his 
spoon to take a mouthful when the father 
said, “See, now aren’t you sorry you 
were so stubborn?” Whereupon the child 
threw the spoon away and said, “No, I 
don’t like it and I won't eat it.” The 
father should have seen that the attempt 
to get the boy to confess that he was 
wrong was silly, and he made it hard for 
the boy to do what he wanted to do. 

The same thing happens in bits of 
complex conduct. After inducing a child 
to take a step he is loath to take but 
which he later finds was to his advantage, 
the adult may spoil the whole value of 
the act by saying, “Now, you see I was 
right, aren’t you glad you did what I told 
you to do?” You may have been right 
in your contention, but when you say a 
thing like that to a child you are wrong 
in your treatment of him, the child recog- 
nizes that you are wrong and, while he 
cannot tell you why, he will dislike you 
for humiliating him. 

This erroneous idea of convincing our 
subjects that we know what is best often 
carries over into adult experience. A 
friend was forced to attend church regu- 
larly all her life. As soon as she was 
married and got away from the old sur- 
roundings and influences she determined 
never to become affiliated with any 
church. After a year of this freedom 
she felt the urge to attend church serv- 
ices. She soon found one to her liking 
and felt that she would enjoy it im- 
mensely, but every time she failed to ap- 
pear at a service her mother-in-law or a 
friend or even the minister would remark 
on her absence. Up to this point she had 
been happy in this new connection, but 
the fact that these people called attention 
to her absence and seemed to be forcing 
her, made her begin to rebel, all the old 
aversions were revived, and she once 
more determined not to go. Thus all the 
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good effects of a desirable practice were 
spoiled. 

This brings us to our last question. If 
attitudes are the dominant factors in con- 
duct, what attitudes should we try to de- 
velop in people? We believe our clinical 
work has given us an answer to this 
problem as well as to the foregoing ones. 

We have found that the most signifi- 
cant attitudes in the control of conduct 
are a person’s attitudes toward other 
people. Conversely we have been more 
able to modify conduct by changing atti- 
tudes toward people than in any other 
manner. 

We have stated that attitudes are de- 
veloped by experiences in the life of the 
individual. Let us emphasize the fact 
that attitudes toward other people are 
built in this manner and depend on no 
mysterious principle. There is no evi- 
dence that a mother will love her own 
child more readily than another child not 
her own, if that other child ministers to 
her satisfaction in the same manner. Her 
child may be more like her than another 
and so she may love her own child for 
that reason, but this is simply an indirect 
way of expressing her love for herself. 
Nor is there any mysterious instinct 
which makes a child love his parent. If 
he usually does it is because the experi- 
ences of life are of such a nature that the 
relationship is usually a satisfying one to 
the child. 

If we are not going to explain personal 
likes and dislikes by some innate ten- 
dency, is there any principle or principles 
which we can use to guide children in 
forming the proper attachments? Any 
principles which operate here are simply 
extensions of those which operate in the 
development of any attitude. We like 


those who make us feel nobler, better, 
more efficient, more at ease, or happier 
when we are with them. We dislike those 
who make us feel ignoble, less efficient, 
ill at ease, or unhappy when we are with 
This principle operates whether 


them. 
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the person in question is related to us or 
not. The forms that this principle takes 
are very numerous, but it runs through 
all social relationships. 

Nothing will inspire a child so much as 
a personal ideal toward which he is striv- 
ing. But he must see some way of bridg- 
ing the gap between his position and that 
of his ideal, or he will become discouraged 
and hate the ideal for reminding him ot 
his failure. This is why some moralists 
fail to inspire young people. They pose 
as being so good that the youngster 
thinks it impossible for him to attain such 
perfection and so either ridicules the 
moralist or shuts him from his vision. 
This explains why we get such a thrill 
when one who has occupied a prominent 
position is shown to be unworthy. We 
have always resented the fact that the 
distance between him and us was so 
great, and so welcome any evidence that 
it is less than we thought. 

The best personal influence for a child 
is not perfection, but an individual who 
has had imperfections, who has had con- 
flicts and struggles but who, in spite of 
them, has succeeded. There is perennial 
interest for the young person in the story 
of the boy or girl who worked his way 
to fame and fortune. Such a character 
is much more stimulating to the ordinary 
child than the embodiment of perfection 
that one finds in Pollyanna. The value 
of any personal ideal lies in the ability of 
the individual to project himself into the 
position of the ideal. If the ideal is too 
far removed it becomes worse than use- 


less. Only an egotist can successfully 
project himself into an ideal of perfection 
with complacency, and such a person 
needs a jolt more than an ideal. 

We believe that the best adjustment 
for a person to attain is adjustment to 
other persons. Consequently, we en- 
deavor to ascertain the subject’s attitude 
toward others. He may hate them, he 
may not trust them, he may fear them, 
he may love them, or may have a vast 
variety of reactions toward different per- 
sons. These attitudes give us the key 
to his personality, and also point the way 
toward the readjustment of any phase of 
his personality which is not balanced. 

The balanced personality is the one 
with a wholesome attitude toward other 
persons. Such a person finds his ideal 
in the lives of people toward whom he 
looks as examples of worthy living. He 
does not expect them to be perfect, nor 
does he think them all unworthy or vile. 
He is influenced by some of them to a 
moderate degree, but is not too suggest- 
ible. He can question the advice of some 
without developing an attitude of dis- 
trust for all persons. 

Finally, we believe that through per- 
sonal influence more can be done toward 
the adjustment of all persons than 
through inspiring them with a fear of 
punishment for their mistakes, through 
mere platitudes or abstract precepts. The 
influence of personality is concrete in- 
fluence and at the same time furnishes 
the basis for all the idealism that the 
human being needs. 
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The Family and Character Education 


Introduction 


ArTHUR J. Topp 


HE traditional idea of character 
education has been until recently that 

the family was the chief agent for incul- 
cating in the child most of the typical so- 
cial attitudes which sum up under the 
term “character.” There was a double 
reason for this tradition. In the first place 
the family was and is the chief primary 
or face-to-face group, the group in 
which the child gets his earliest impres- 
sions. There is no blinking of the fact 
still that the first two or three years of 
the child’s life are his most malleable 
period. The second fact is that only in 
comparatively recent times have we had 
that full complexity of social life and 
that minute division of labor between so- 
cial institutions which has taken out of 
the family many of its former functions. 
Ancient Hebrew custom made it in- 
cumbent upon the father to give his sons 
definite instruction, for example, in sex, 
and it was one of the shocks of my life 
to discover that the modern Jewish par- 
ent is just as remiss on this point as the 
parent of any other religious denomina- 


tion. The whole Book of Proverbs 
seems to be modeled upon the pattern of 
a wise father instructing his son in the 
ways of wisdom. 

Plato was so thoroughly convinced of 
the part the family could play in what 
we should speak of as character educa- 
tion or social attitudes that he proposed 
to take children away from their par- 
ents and instruct them in common. The 
whole history of education, church rules 
and the like, bear out this concept of the 
family’s share in character education. 
For example, Professor W. C. Bagley 
says: 

“The fundamental agency of formal educa- 
tion is the family. It is true that family life 
affords numberless opportunities for education 
of the informal type, but, essentially, the at- 
mosphere of the home is dominated by a con- 
scious purpose to bring the child into harmony 
with whatever degree of civilized life the home 
may represent. It is here that the first steps 
are taken away from the animal, away from 
the brute. Carefully and patiently the habits 
of personal cleanliness and decency are incul- 
cated—in part through imitation; in part, too, 
by conscious instruction involving the correc- 
tion of mistakes, the serial repetition of trial 
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and error, the positive and conscious setting up 
of models of speech and deportment for con- 
scious and painstaking imitation. And beyond 
this is the impressing of the ideals of morality 
and religion and the very fundamentals of that 
national or race ideal that draws its nourish- 
ment from the home as the unit of all human 
society. . . In th. most primitive forms of 
human society, the home is the sole agency of 
formal education involving, in addition to the 
fundamental functions just mentioned, con- 
scious instruction in whatever crude arts of 
hunting and warfare the adult members of the 
family may practice.” 

This statement may be challenged as 
over-emphatic. In the first place it is 
not true, and never has been true, that 
the family is “the fundamental agency 
of formal education.” In the most prim- 
itive times there was little or no formal 
education. The family tie was, to say 
the least, loose—even granting that pair- 
ing was monogamous. Language was 
rudimentary, the other arts still more 
so. Education like food getting was 
more or less “pick-up,” random, at haz- 
ard. The premium was not upon formal 
teachability, but upon ready imitation. 
The child early scrambled for his own 
living and what teaching he got came 
not from the family as such but from 
the group. 

Professor Laurie in his Pre-Christian 
Education had given Bagley the clue 
partly by the following statement: 


“. . . At all stages of educational history 
(and notwithstanding the action of the State) 
the family is the chief agency in the education 
of the young, and as such, it ought never to 
be superseded. The State is made up of 
families rather than of individuals: the family 
is the true moral unit. We are what our 
fathers made us, and what we are even now 
making our children. . . It is in truth the 
family tradition, along with civil and religious 
institutions which chiefly educates nations. 
Whatever tradition there may be of opinion 
and conduct, whatever may be the laws and 
institutions by which the State protects itself 
as an organized body, it must rely on the family 
to hand down and perpetuate these, and to give 
them the support of the affections and senti- 
ments of our nature. And where, owing to the 
social necessities of a complex civilization, it is 
found necessary to set apart a class to help in 
the work which it is the primary duty of 
parents to discharge, that class should be in 
every sense, in loco parentis: that is to say, the 
aims, instruments, and methods of the school 


should always be those of a humane and en- 
lightened parent. The moral and religious in- 
fluence of the school ought to be, for example, 
as far as possible, a mere continuation and ex- 
tension of the family conception of education, 
and not an alien substitute for it.” 

It is sufficiently obvious that Laurie’s 
argument ignores or is unfamiliar with 
most genetic sociology. But here is an- 
other somewhat similar dictum also by 
an educator. Dutton, in his Social 
Phases of Education, says: 

“The home, where the child first awakens 
to intelligence and looks out upon a world full 
of wonders and upon people engaged in various 


pursuits, is, or ought to be, the most central 
force in education.” 


Likewise the philosopher, Denton 
Snider, in his Social Institutions, de- 
clared that “it is the family which trains 
man towards and into society. He must 
first be domesticated ere he can be so- 
cialized. . . . His evidence is shadowy— 
the solitary habits of the higher Quad- 
rumana and of ‘many of the primitive 
sorts of mankind’ who show a ‘total lack 
of association beyond the family,’ no 
tribe, no communal life, etc.” Thwing 
is somewhat more specific. 

“It is in the family,” he says, “that those 
moral qualities, such as courage, justice, and 
prudence, which are essential to the preserva- 
tion of the State, may be most carefully and 
completely trained.” Also, “The State needs 
the family. . . The training of children, the 
care of the feeble, of the sick, of the aged, and 
of the helpless poor, represent duties which can 
be far more effectively performed, in the small 


imperium of the family than in the large 
imperium of the State.” 


Even Starcke exalted the superiority 
of the home as an educational center ( in 
La Famille dans les différentes Sociétés). 
He declared that education is the natural 
right of the home, that the home is a 
more apt educator, better fitted, because 
it gives moral and other education by 
direct contact with actual life and by 
direct example, while the school is an 
artificial milieu with the teachers living 
their real life outside of it. The home, 
continues Starcke, has the advantage of 
being a unity of interests, and offers 
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an intimacy, frankness, confidence, and 
honor which the school cannot; further, 
the home permits individualizing in edu- 
cation. And again Starcke contends that 
the strength of family life and its utility 
lie in its exercise of sentiment, of sym- 
pathy, rather than mere intellectual in- 
terest. 


“La vie dans la famille a_ toujours pris 
Vhomme plus par le coeur que jamais ne l’ont 
fait les relations civiles et politiques.” 


On the other hand, the critics have 
been equally clear cut in their denial of 
the superiority of the family as a char- 
acter builder. The Rev. Washington 
Gladden, for example, once declared: 


“My own belief is that, saying nothing about 
the intellectual gains which the pupils make in 
the public schools, they come forth, as a rule, 
from their pupilage with higher ideals, better 
principles, and greater fitness for the duties of 
citizenship than they would have had if they 
had spent all those years in the society of their 
own parents. This is far from being true of 
some of them, but I believe that it is true of 
the great majority.” 


The Head Master of a large English 
school undertook to answer John Gals- 
worthy’s charge that English public 
schools were “caste factories.” He con- 
victed him of exaggeration, and con- 
cluded: 


“The chief manufactories of caste, so far as 
I can gather, would seem not to be the public 
schools with which I am acquainted (where 
indeed we have in existence the chief forces 
which make against this), but rather the homes 
from which pupils come to us.” 


Schmoller, the great German social 
economist, carried the argument still fur- 
ther: 


“So long as parental education is the only 
type, or instruction by teachers is paid for by 
the parents, progress remains in the narrowest 
group of the aristocracy. It advances only in 
the family which is already on a high plane, 
Wherever there is a school system the situation 
is different. The greatest social reformer of 
antiquity, Solon, after he had abolished slavery 
for debt and had raised the social status of 
the trades, proceeded to make the aristocratic 
schools and the places for gymnastic exercises 
accessible to the larger part of the folk. A 
democratic school reform should be the cap- 
stone of social reform... the more our 


whole system of culture and instruction is de- 
tached from the family, the more it takes shape 


as a great independent organization in the hands 
of the state, of the parishes, of the corporations, 
of the unions, the more the public schools are 
supplemented by the continuation schools, the 
trade schools, the arts and craft schools for 
both laborers and masters, and the whole middle 
class, the more will the intellectual bonds of 
the community increase, the more will counter- 
weights be increased for the unfortunate heredi- 
tary class influences. If an extensive system of 
church and private schools is admitted, the 
whole institution will be less a unit than where 
the state more or less exclusively controls the 
schools.” 

The Freudians with their scalpels have 
uncovered neuroses, complexes, tantrums, 
and various character deformations, as 
the result of unfortunate family con- 
tacts. Many of them would echo Strind- 
berg’s characteristic outcry against the 
family : 

“Splendid moral institution! Sacred family! 
Divinely appointed, unassailable, where citizens 
are to be educated in truth and virtue! Thou 
art supposed to be the home of the virtues, 
where innocent children are tortured into their 
first falsehood, where wills are broken by 
tyranny, and self-respect killed by narrow 
egoism. Family! thou art the home of all 
social evil, a charitable institution for com- 
fortable women, an anchorage for housefathers, 
and a hell for children.” 

It is unnecessary here to lay out in 
detail the criticisms of social workers 
and of juvenile court specialists like Miss 
Van Waters. Their conclusions, how- 
ever, with regard to the unfortunate ef- 
fect of some types of parenthood upon 
the character building of the children 
have more basis in fact than most of the 
panegyrics upon the family or diatribes 
against it. 

The main difficulty with estimates of 
the function of the family in character 
training in the writings of the past has 
been the lack of a technique of getting 
at and measuring the connection between 
parental influence and character building 
or character performance. Within re- 
cent years, however, new techniques have 
been worked out through child clinics, 
social case work, the juvenile court, child 
guidance, the study of family discord, 
the analysis of the religious experience 
of adolescents, mental hygiene. It is be- 
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cause of the existence of these different 
techniques that the discussion we are 
about to open should get us further along 
the road, because many of the people 
invited to this conference have won their 
way through applying their techniques to 
some phase or other of just this problem 
of character building in children. 

Miss Goodsell will show the need for 
parental training by very reason of the 
demonstrated influence which parents 
have over the character building of their 
children. Dr. Mowrer will attempt to 
estimate the effect of parental discord 
and conflict upon child character. Mrs. 
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Chaffee will analyze the processes by 
which an integrated family and commu- 
nity life, as at Amana, produces an in- 
tegrated, stabilized type of child char- 
acter. Dr. Shaw will present a case 
study of the reverse situation, namely, 
where a heterogeneous immigrant neigh- 
borhood tended toward instability and 
disintegration of child character. From 
a study of the administration of marriage 
laws in certain American states Miss 
Doan will indicate by both inference and 
direct reference how child character 
tends to be broken down or warped from 
the beginning by inept marriages. 


Character Building in the Family 


WILLYSTINE GOODSELL 


Y “CHARACTER” is commonly 

meant those habits, dispositions, 
and interests which determine the re- 
sponses of the individual to the human 
beings and social situations which condi- 
tion his life, and which he has worked 
into the very warp and woof of his per- 
sonality. Thus character may be clearly 
distinguished from that museum of moral 
maxims, “noble ideals,” and “worthy 
aims in life,’ that each of us carries 
about with him as the residuum of the 
didactic instruction of his “spiritual pas- 
tors and masters.” Not that these ideas 
never function, never carry over into 
worthy action, but that they too rarely 
do. Habits and the dispositions and 
attitudes which are an inseparable part 
of habits are the only sure reliance in 
moral education. 


“The proud, invincible motions of character, 
These, these abide.” 


Thus sings the poet; but we may fail 
to perceive that their permanence is due 
to the fact that these attitudes and re- 
sponses—these “motions of character”— 
have been built into our very selves. 

What, then, is character building and 
what the relation of parents and teachers 
to the process of building character in 
children? The answer seems plain 
enough. Each human being lays for 
himself, day by day, the stones of that 
structure, fair or ugly, which he will 
continue to build through life and which 
men call his character. No one can build 
a character for another—not the most 
loving parent for his child nor the eager 
teacher for his pupil. The most that 
adults can do is to furnish the conditions, 
the stimuli which they believe will incline 
the child toward those responses and ac- 
companying dispositions that seem, at 
any particular time, to make for the hap- 
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piness and well-being of the group as 
well as of the individual. Even then the 
wise adult will be sensitive to social 
change, to the need to alter the situations 
to which his child is responding in such 
wise that he may successfully cope with 
the “new world” that comes into being 
with every new generation. 

What part does the family play in as- 
sisting the young to build character? 
Within the past two decades psychology 
has turned a powerful beam of light 
upon the mental and moral growth of 
little children in the first six years of 
life. It has shown that the emotional 
patterns of adult life are to a large ex- 
tent shaped in the give and take of family 
life in infancy and young childhood. 
The fears, prejudices, racial and social 
antipathies, dislikes, anxieties, repres- 
sions—and their opposites, the tastes, 
likings, faiths, affections, generosities, 
social interests—have to a surprising de- 
gree been taking form in the preschool 
years, spent so largely in the intimate 
circle of the family. So with habits. 
The little child who leaves his home for 
school at six or seven or even earlier has 
already acquired a set of habitual re- 
sponses to persons and _ situations, 
friendly or antagonistic, out-going or 
suspicious, helpful or dependent, social 
or self-centered, dynamic or passive, 
which can be re-directed, to be sure, i 
part, but not wholly eliminated. This is 
not determinism but it represents our 
best psychological knowledge at present. 

In the light of these facts the role 
played by the father and mother in the 
family, the kind of home life and home 
atmosphere they together create are seen 
to be the most important formative in- 
fluences in the entire life of the human 
being. If the spiritual air the child 


breathes in the family is charged with ten- 
sion and misunderstanding, if repressed 
bitterness breaks out into clashing crim- 
inations and recriminations, conditions 
are created which are profoundly un- 
favorable to the development of whole- 
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some emotional attitudes and _ social 
habits in the child. He is crippled at the 
very outset of his life work in the build- 
ing of his own habitual responses to per- 
sons and human situations. This is, 
perhaps, a truism, but it is one which is 
of elemental importance to those con- 
cerned with character building. Friction 
and unhappiness in the home inflict deep 


injury upon children by developing in 


them emotional attitudes, and, not rarely, 
habits of action that are distinctly anti- 
social. Dr. Miriam Van Waters de- 
clares, out of the fullness of her experi- 
ence as referee in the Juvenile Court of 
Los Angeles: 


“Adults often imagine in domestic strife the 
only damage done the child is neglect, or tem- 
porary suffering. . . But the damage is more 
extensive and may permanently destroy the 
child’s mental health. No amount of ‘patching 
it up’ or ‘returning to live together for the sake 
of the child’ can restore the child if there is 
an undercurrent of hostility, suspicion, and dis- 
like between the parents. . . An inarticulate 
conflict between parents, and between interests 
of child and adults may express itself in sick- 
ness, nervous disorders, temper, running away, 
stealing, assaulting, setting fires and other acts 
of a criminal nature in young children.” 

And from these acts, sporadic at first 
and due to deep distress, may spring 
juvenile crime. 

Even in happy and harmonious homes 
few parents fully appreciate the enor- 
mous influence they exercise over their 
children by their own habits of acting 
and speaking and by the attitudes they 
thus express. Childhood is profoundly 
imitative, and it is literally true that the 
patterns of feeling and of behavior set 
for children by fathers and mothers—to 
say nothing of older brothers and sis- 
ters—determine in overwhelming meas- 
ure the patterns they weave into their 
own tapestry of character. What avails 
it to preach control of temper, consid- 
eration for everyone, unselfishness, to a 
child who daily observes his mother 
wreak her anger or irritation on a family 
member, or show rudeness to servants, 
or place her own comfort and happiness 
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above that of her neighbors and friends? 
“What you are shouts so loud that I 
cannot hear what you say” is an old say- 
ing and a wise one. 

If all this be true, the greatest social 
need of the age is better homes and 
wiser parents. If it is socially and mor- 
ally desirable that boys and girls form 
habits of self-control, of generosity and 
unselfishness, of truthfulness and hon- 
esty, and at the same time develop at- 
titudes of social mindedness, of regard 
for human well-being, of dynamic inter- 
est in the improvement of social life— 
then let the homes furnish the conditions 
in which such habits and attitudes develop 
and grow. 

A good home is dynamic. The father 
and mother within it have wide interests 
embracing the world; they participate in 
social movements and throw themselves 
into losing causes; they bring into their 
home the bracing air of a world of chal- 
lenge and effort in behalf of humanity, 
into which, little by little, their children 
are drawn. Such parents know right 
well that, not preaching passive social 
virtues to a child but surrounding him 


with a home environment rich in kind- 
ness, warm with affection, mutual con- 
sideration, and sympathy, vital with in- 
terests as wide as human strivings and 
needs, it is the only way to build social- 
ized characters. 

In view of these facts, the new move- 
ment for parental education assumes tre- 
mendous importance to all those who 
seek ways and means for improving the 
quality of human life. The church and 
religious leaders might well lend it ac- 
tive encouragement. No less is there 
needed at present enlightened education 
from childhood to maturity, in the sig- 
nificance and spiritual values of sex life 
that our young men and women who 
will marry and found the homes of the 
future may have some understanding of 
the finer possibilities of marriage for 
spiritual growth. Here, too, religious 
leaders have a duty to perform to which 
they have too long been blind. Since 
sex plays a leading role in the emotional 
life of every human being, sex must be 
better understood and guided into chan- 
nels of expression which will enrich life 
and ennoble character. 


Ill 


Effect of Domestic Discord Upon Conduct of Children 


ERNEsT R. 


DO NOT KNOW that I can say what 

is the effect of family disorganization 
on the conduct of children. I am not 
sure that anybody knows, except, of 
course, in a very general way. I shall 
attempt, therefore, to indicate some of 
the general aspects and suggest how one 
might study the problem. First, it is 
necessary to consider the effect on the 
child growing up where there is conflict 
between husband and wife. 


Mowrer 


It is apparent in many cases that ju- 
venile delinquency is related to domestic 
discord. This does not mean, of course, 
that children will be delinquent in every 
case of domestic discord. The determin- 
ing factors which produce delinquency in 
one instance and not in another are yet 
to be worked out. In many instances, 
however, juvenile delinquency is directly 
related to a conflict between the two 
parents. 
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Another type of effect is to be found 
in certain forms of mental conflict. A 
child brought up in a discordant family 
may be torn in his allegiance to mother 
and father to such an extent that a great 
deal of conflict arises and his personality 
is not developed in a wholesome manner. 
Thus his conduct becomes erratic and, 
whether or not delinquent, this is not a 
healthy situation. 

There are also certain indirect effects 
upon the personalities of the individuals 
growing out of domestic discord. There 
is a tendency, for example, for persons 
coming from disrupted families to carry 
over that discordant pattern into later 
life. It is not at all unusual to find that 
girls who were reared in a family where 
there was considerable conflict between 
mother and father to be very hesitant 
about marrying. To some, even, mar- 
riage is something to be avoided entirely. 
Very often they hate all men. Largely 
this antagonism grows out of the fact 
that the individual liked her mother and 
the mother could not get along with the 
father. So she identified herself with 
her mother and hated her father. That 
is probably more true of girls than of 
boys, although perhaps the latter group 
tends to go to the other extreme and take 
a reckless attitude toward marriage. 

In domestic discord cases coming to a 
family service society a large number 
revealed that there had been conflict sit- 
uations involving members of their im- 
mediate families. That is, perhaps, more 
true in the city than the country, due to 
the fact that in the country there tends 
to be a greater attempt to preserve out- 
ward appearances of harmonious rela- 
tionships. This carrying over of the dis- 
cordant pattern from generation to 
generation, however, tends to increase the 
probability of domestic discord. Not 
much has been done, unfortunately, to 
study the effect upon children who are 
reared in conflict situations of this sort. 

Since little has been done to determine 


the effect of domestic discord upon the 
conduct of children it seems desirable to 
outline in a tentative way what seem to 
be fruitful lines of study. 

The distribution of cases of family dis- 
integration—divorces, non-support cases, 
desertion, juvenile delinquency, etc., over 
a community, since one finds that such 
cases are not equally distributed over the 
city, should throw light upon the associa- 
tion between different types of family 
disorganization. Divorces, for example, 
are much more frequent in some areas 
as against other areas. The distribution 
of divorce is not so regular, perhaps, as 
juvenile delinquency but tends to fail into 
concentric circles—tending to go out 
from the center of the city, with very 
low divorce rates on the outskirts. 

Statistical study of delinquents and 
non-delinquents—as to whether or not 
they came from homes of domestic dis- 
cord—would reveal the relationship be- 
tween domestic discord and delinquency. 
There is a general feeling that a broken 
home is a considerable factor in produc- 
ing juvenile delinquency. So far as I 
know, no significant attempt has been 
made to undertake a study of this sort. 

Case studies had to be made of disor- 
ganized families to determine the effect 
on the conduct of the child, irrespective 
of whether it came to take the form of 
delinquency or not. In many cases, no 
doubt, the conduct of the child would be 
found to be quite normal; in other cases 
quite abnormal. One would need to de- 
termine what made for those differences. 

Case studies would show, for example, 
the extent to which the child participates 
in the conflict of the parents. In one 
case with which these had contact, for 
example, the boy identified himself with 
his own father. There was considerable 
conflict between the mother and second 
husband, largely due to the conduct of 
the child. Adequate case studies cannot 
be obtained without capable interviewers, 
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and interviewing requires a very highly 
trained person. The social worker does 
not get many of the significant parts of 
the stories from persons who come to 
her office, and I have my doubts as to 
whether ministers or religious workers do 
any better, largely because they do not 
know what sort of information they want 
to get, but also because they do not know 
how to go after it. In many case work 
interviews with husbands and wives who 
are having difficulty, the questions asked 
often do not imply a clear cut conception 
of the essential relationship between hus- 
band and wife. The result is that miscel- 
laneous information not pertinent to the 
problem is obtained. This is often de- 
fended on the ground that people will not 
talk. Of course they will not if one asks 
direct questions and the person inter- 
viewed is suspicious of one’s motives. 
Another angle upon which case studies 
might be expected to throw some light 
is that of the effects of placements. What 
effect does placement, either in foster 
homes or in institutions, have upon the 
personality of the child? Professor Og- 
burn found it was the oldest child who 
appears most frequently in “Who’s 
Who,” and that the youngest child ap- 
pears the least frequently. Immediately 
the question arises, to what extent does 
the role the child plays in the family de- 
termine the role he is to play in life? 
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Very often the most disturbing crisis in 
the life of the child comes when he has 
to adjust himself to a different concep- 
tion of his role. Many never adjust; 
some go insane—develop dementia prac- 
cox, paranoia, etc.—possibly because they 
have been accustomed to playing a par- 
ticular role in the family circle and no 
longer are allowed to play it in the com- 
munity. 

It would be interesting also to know 
to what extent the father and mother 
solicit the support of the children. From 
casual observation it would seem to be 
the mother who gets the support of the 
children. She tells her side and the 
father’s is never heard. 

Case studies would also throw light 
upon the problem of the tendency for 
children in domestic discord cases to play 
inadequate roles later in their own family 
relationships. I have in mind one case, 
for example, in which conflict between 
parents continued over a long period of 
years. Of the four daughters three are 
married and having trouble of a some- 
what similar sort. 

It is clear, accordingly, that the family 
situation moulds the character of the 
child. Just how it does so, however, is 
still an open problem for study. The 
case method seems to offer opportunity 
for the sort of study that is needed at 
the present time. 


IV 


The Family and the Community 


GRACE E. 


HEORIES IN REGARD to the 
relationship of the family to the 
community fall into two categories. One 
group holds that the family is the essen- 
tial nursery of human nature and society. 


CHAFFEE 


The other, chiefly represented by the 
psychoanalysts, holds that family control 
is repressive, and that the aims of the 
individual are constantly in conflict with 
the aims of the group. 
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Light would be thrown upon this point 
if studies could be made of the actual 
division of labor that exists between the 
family and the community in the produc- 
tion of personality. It might be shown 
that the community, rather than the 
family, is responsible for juvenile disor- 
ganization and delinquency. 

In Iowa there are a number of vil- 
lages occupied by Amana communities. 
Through well planned introductions I 
came into contact with these people, and 
found it pleasant to study their home and 
community life. The community life is 
thoroughly integrated, and as a result 
family life is thoroughly integrated also. 
There is no formal training for family 
life, except as it comes through the nor- 
mal processes of precept and example. 
Parents never use corporal punishment. 
Children all do as Amana wants them to 
do. There is practically the same sort of 
appeal that one finds on the football 
field. Status and prestige depend upon 
the community; there is no questioning 
the control of parents. There is very 
little disorganization in family relation- 
ships in the community among either 
old or young, although there may be 
some among such people as salesmen who 
leave the community. 

Contacts with the outside world are 
not many. Very few of the young peo- 
ple have gone off to college or elsewhere. 
There are only four professional voca- 
tions in Amana. I have never known of 
anyone who has gone away for profes- 
sional training who has failed to return 
to the community. The community pays 
for the schooling. 

There is an accommodation and ac- 
ceptance of such things as the radio and 
the newspaper, although many of the 
elders oppose them. There is an athletic 
club in one of the villages, and the basis 
of community life is slowly changing. 

Amana is a_ sectarian community, 


where the situation is relatively simple, 
and control is organized in concentric 
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circles under the sectarian dogma. The 
results of my study there justify assump- 
tions that might be made in regard to 
primitive tribal situations. 

When the community can circumscribe 
the contacts of the individual, and where 
he is known in all aspects of his life, 
there is little room left for other rela- 
tionships and codes of conduct. The in- 
dividual must either conform or leave 
the community, and, of course, conform- 
ity is the normal result. 

In a sectarian group like this, the com- 
munity is organized to help the parents 
produce the kind of children that the 
community wants for its citizens. The 
parents are, therefore, held jointly re- 
sponsible for the misdeeds of the chil- 
dren, and are punished with them. 

Spontaneous gestures of disapproval 
and gossip, community recognition and 
prestige which result from conformity, 
ceremonial procedures and the sanctions 
of religion, all these play a considerable 
part in this type of community control. 
The result is a closely integrated family 
and community life, and, on the side of 
the individual, a consistent, stable per- 
sonality. The key word to describe 
Amana is “stability,” both of community 
and individual life. 

In a complex modern community the 
relations of the individual are not so 
stable as this. He represents the subjec- 
tive aspect of all the conflicting stand- 
ards of the different groups with which 
he comes into contact. Mental conflicts, 
that is, in the last analysis, are group con- 
flicts. In these conflicts, either the moral 
self appears with all the phenomena of 
conscience and will, or the individual be- 
comes completely demoralized and loses 
faith in the historical institutions. 

The problem of control in the modern 
family, as the community, is to build up 
or mature dominant groups of attitudes 
that will assume an organizing role in 
these subjective conflicts that seem so 
inevitably an accompaniment of modern 
community life. 
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The Viewpoint of the Social Worker 


EFFIE E. Doan 


URING the valuable discussions 

yesterday afternoon, the speakers 
turned our attention to solutions of prob- 
lems which occur in family life. We 
are thinking seriously of problems which 
have arisen. Many of us in social work, 
however, feel that the setting up of the 
family itself is very important and needs 
some intensive study. The licensing of 
men and women for marriage, and the 
celebration of the marriage ceremony 
have an importance which has been quite 
overlooked. 

In 1928 a study was undertaken to dis- 
cover the nature of the working of mar- 
riage laws in Iowa. Complete reports 
were received from forty license clerks, 
and partial reports from twenty-eight 
others. From these reports data was 
compiled which revealed not only that boy 
grooms and girl brides were very numer- 
ous but that these young people were 
very immature. 

There are still many persons who re- 
gard entrance into matrimony as a very 
serious and sacred business. These young 
people, however, seem to regard it as a 
lark. It was an impulse; someone at a 
party dared them to elope. A young man 
of 18 gleefully related that he was drunk 
at the time. Many things have led to this 
prevalence of boy and girl marriages. 

We find that elderly men are marrying 
girl brides. Before the passage of the 
federal Mann Act and the establishment 
of juvenile courts, men of low moral 
natures frequently took young girls on 
jaunts, returning them or allowing them 
to return as damaged goods. With the 
fear of prosecution and the ease of mar- 
riage has come a great number of over 


‘night marriages, which do not endure, 


and end in annulment or divorce. 

There is also a change in the attitude 
of young persons themselves who must 
seek the court for retribution or protec- 
tion. One illegitimacy formerly provided 
a serious enough situation; but now we 
frequently have repeaters who do not suf- 
fer any feeling of embarrassment or 
shame. In some way, we have failed to 
interpret correctly to the misled girl our 
provision for her care and her babe’s 
future. One girl who was being led 
through an interview to feel the serious- 
ness of her situation (not the enormity 
of her sin!), remarked, “It is only a 
few social workers who think it is wrong 
to have babies before we are married. 
The Salvation Army thinks it is all right. 
They build special hospitals to take care 
of us and advertise for us to come to 
them when we need a friend, so they 
must think we are all right.” 

Perhaps our difficulty lies in the very 
slight knowledge we have concerning the 
real nature of folks. We have studied 
the human less than any other animal. 
I recently saw an interesting example of 
this on a local street car. A gentleman 
absorbed in a magazine occupied the cen- 
ter of the seat. Four people attempted 
to move him over; but efforts failed to 
interrupt his infatuation with his maga- 
zine. Curious to discover what this 
interesting bit of reading was, I squirmed 
my way through the standing crowd to a 
position beside the gentleman who had 
finally moved sufficiently to share his seat 
with a woman. She and two men behind 
him had also become absorbed in the 
magazine. It was a beautiful specimen 
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of the printing art, a dog journal, with 
the pedigree of each puppy carefully set 
out under its beautifully colored picture. 
Then I reflected—had I ever seen any- 
one, man or woman, equally absorbed in 
a children’s magazine? With the ex- 
tensive and valuable material now in cir- 
culation from the Children’s Bureau of 
the Federal Department of Labor, and 
many other sources of splendid informa- 
tion, it would seem that one might some 
time happen onto someone, especially a 
parent, reading absorbedly on how to 
bring up children; but I cannot recall 
ever seeing anyone so engaged. 

To resume the subject of child mar- 
riage: The report before referred to 
from forty Iowa counties, showed that 
of 8,459 marriages performed in 1927, 
1668, or 19 percent of the grooms were 
under 21 years of age—not old enough 
to vote. The brides, to the number of 
4,213, were under 21 years of age, that 
is, 49% of these brides were to become 
very young mothers. 

We have no complete study of the re- 
lation of these early marriages to the 
prevalence of divorce. A study of 1,077 
divorced couples in Ohio was reported in 
the Welfare Journal, June 1928, of the 
Illinois Department of Public Welfare. 
This study relates that 84 percent of the 
husbands were under 20 years at the 
time of the marriage, and 54 percent of 
the brides were from 17 to 21 years old. 
It is entirely possible that a broader study 
of the ages of divorced couples at the 
time of marriage would show a very se- 
rious responsibility for divorces that 
might be laid at the door of early mar- 
riages. 

The time has come for serious con- 
sideration of such relationships. There 
was some excuse for ignorance of the 
facts when our nation was new and when 
immigrants were pouring into the coun- 
try in such numbers that research ques- 
tioning into marriage, labor, and other 
problems was almost impossible; but at 
the present time, with our gradual popu- 
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lation growth and our rapid development 
of social science and social work, it 
ought to be possible to find the source 
of evils and stop, in a measure at least, 
adding to the great number of broken 
homes. 

There is need of very careful legisla- 
tion to safeguard the securing of licenses 
by persons unfit for the marital state. In 
Iowa we have laws naming the persons 
to whom a marriage license may not be 
issued and laws which set up the condi- 
tions under which licenses may be issued ; 
but the license clerk is not permitted time 
in which to verify the evidence of fitness 
offered and must, perforce, issue the li- 
cense if the evidence seems at all satis- 
factory. A law which was prepared for 
this session of the Legislature, allowing 
five days after the application of the 
license before its issuance, was so little 
appreciated that its introduction into the 
Assembly failed. Another law which 
would raise the marriageable age of a 
girl from 14 to 16 and a boy from 16 to 
18 was passed by the House; but lost 
in the Sifting Committee of the Senate. 
Evidently, we are not yet aware of the 
need for such legislation and much re- 
mains to be done in the formation of 
public opinion relating to the licensing 
and celebration of marriage. 

At this point, I presented case illus- 
trations of gross carelessness in the cele- 
bration of marriages. Space does not 
permit me to include them in this written 
report. It was shown that self-ordained 
religious persons, often fanatical, were 
celebrating marriages indiscriminately. 
The record of marriage licenses or cer- 
tificates returned to the court house is 
often a bookkeeping disgrace. The dog 
licenses are in much better condition. 
Many forced marriages and night mar- 
riages go unrecorded for weeks. In 
many communities licenses can be ob- 
tained without going to the clerk’s office. 
The whole system needs rehabilitation. 

The absence of the inspiration of true 
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religious instruction in the home is at 
the root of much carelessness seen in 
setting up a family. Of 1,453 problem 
families studied in 1928, 40 percent ac- 
knowledged themselves Protestants, 7 
percent Catholic, 7 percent claimed affilia- 
tions in various “Missions,” and 46 per- 
cent denied any connection or trend to- 
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ward any religion. They simply did not 
see any need for the church at all, and 
their homes were void of any religious 
training. 

In this convention where religious edu- 
cation is the subject of discussion, it 
seems very relevant to bring up the ques- 
tion of religion and marriage. 


Summary Report of Section Chairman 


ARTHUR J. Topp 


E ARE INTERESTED in the 

family primarily because it is a 
vital institution for social education. In 
our sectional meetings we followed the 
general plan of study outlined in the 
printed program. First of all, we were 
to think of character training for family 
life, involving such questions as when 
and where such character training should 
begin, and problems of method and pro- 
cedure. Then we were to study charac- 
ter education within the family for other 
aspects of community life; and finally 
we were to consider the implications of 
all this for religious education. 

In line with this general plan, Mrs. 
Chaffee gave an account of a commu- 
nistic social institution, one of the Amana 
communities of Iowa. This community, 
an aggregation of families welded into a 
unit, is founded primarily upon religious 
controls, and is very influential in the 
formation of character. Mrs. Chaffee’s 
account made clear that through such a 
closely integrated family organization a 
definite type of character was produced 
in the children—a type of character that 
held even under pressure of competition 
from outside secular, aggressive, worldly 
life. This Amana community still main- 
tains a type of character which is suffi- 


cient unto itself and able to resist the 
encroachments of the outside world. 

Professor Mowrer presented an an- 
alysis of a contrasting sort—a disinte- 
grating family. He showed the influ- 
ences of discord within the family upon 
both children and parents, and the re- 
sult in disorganization, in juvenile delin- 
quency, erratic conduct, and personality 
conflicts. While it is impossible to state 
in specific terms the degree of correla- 
tion between family disorganization and 
discord and the unstable character of 
children, it is very clear that such corre- 
lation is probable. 

Dr. Shaw brought in a highly detailed 
case study of what we should call emo- 
tional antagonism between family and 
neighborhood, and its result in a disin- 
tegration of the domestic situation and 
a severe strain on the relations between 
parents and children. The family de- 
scribed was Greek, but was located in 
an Irish German neighborhood where 
they were looked upon as having no 
share in the culture of the community. 
The important fact in this report was 
that no real control existed—no under- 
standing between parents and children 
that would make for rational readjust- 
ment, but just a series of sputterings and 
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scoldings, and this related itself to the 
general separation of that particular fam- 
ily from its community. 

The study was still further extended 
by the presentation of some cases by 
Miss Effie Doan of the Social Welfare 
Bureau in Des Moines, in which she 
made clear the inadequacy of our present 
methods of training for marriage and 
family life. She discussed proposed leg- 
islation in the state and evidences upon 
which proposed legislative reforms had 
been based, and gave in a brief summary 
the results of a study of marriage li- 
cerises, of hasty marriages, of pseudo- 
ministers and their relationships to child 
marriages. 

As a result of the discussions which 
followed several facts became clear. If 
you can use religious or some other edu- 
cation to get into the minds of legislators 
and clerks and judges that after all sex- 
uality. or the extinction of lust is simply 
one aspect of marriage, then there may 
be some possibility of clearing the way, 
not only for some rational legislation in 
the states, but also something more nearly 
approximating uniform legislation for the 
whole Union. Until then, there is little 
prospect of accomplishing what seems 
a desirable end. 

A number of pointed questions were 
asked, indicating a good deal of uncer- 
tainty on the part of professional edu- 
cators and religious leaders. It is possi- 
ble to formulate two or three statements 
concerning the responsibility of ministers 
for present day family disorganization. 
It seems apparent that sometimes the 
minister, in spite of the fact that he is 
committed by his calling to a high theory 
of the family as an exalted form of so- 
cial life, contributes to its disorganiza- 
tion through ignorance, through routine, 
through complacence, through a desire 
for sensation, and even, sometimes, 


through a desire for fees. 
There is a tremendous amount of re- 
ligious education to be done among min- 
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isters. A university colleague said to me 
recently that of all the men admitted into 
the ministry of his denomination last 
year, twenty-five percent had barely an 
eighth grade education. 

Some ministers, I am told, have one 
flat rule that they will not marry any 
person who has been divorced. There 
are many who have not been able to for- 
mulate such strict rules themselves, and 
who wonder what can be done. Cer- 
tainly, the minister should be absolutely 
sure that the facts are what the pros- 
pective bride and groom say they are. 
Some ministers have given up perform- 
ing marriages altogether, because they 
are unable to assure themselves of the 
facts. Marriage is certainly as important 
an operation as one for appendicitis. The 
minister does not have to perform the 
ceremony. If he does perform it, the 
responsibility is upon him for knowing 
that he is doing the legal and responsi- 
ble thing. He should, therefore, know 
the facts and accept the responsibility. 
Some ministers, however, do not wish to 
know the facts. If there is anything in 
the moral responsibility of the minister, 
and anything in Jesus’ doctrine about 
marriage and the spiritual quality of 
marriage, then I cannot see how any 
minister can dodge his responsibility. 

In the discussion, one minister stated 
his belief that seventy-five percent of the 
marriages of divorced people are not per- 
formed by ministers, but by others legally 
empowered. If this is true, the minister 
has not shirked his responsibility. A fel- 
low minister contradicted this statement, 
by citing a quiet investigation he had 
made in Detroit. He sent out question- 
naires a year ago to fifty ministers in the 
city asking what they were doing about 
marriage. He selected the “biggest” 
ministers of all denominations. Only 
one minister in the fifty assumed any re- 
sponsibility whatever. Among the rea- 
sons given for this lack of interest are 
these: First, young people know a great 
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deal more about marriage and sex than 
most ministers do, and we cannot help 
them any. Second, performing the cere- 
mony is not a responsibility, but an op- 
portunity for service. And third, if we 
interfere too much, it will cut off a good 
deal of income. 

At present we hear much talk, but do 
not have a great deal of scientific infor- 
mation, about the subject of real family 
education. We have still less infor- 
mation as to the wisest methods of teach- 
ing parents to instruct their children and 
to introduce them to genuine religious 
education. 

In our group meetings we tried to de- 
velop what we thought would be a secure 
basis of fact upon which an adequate 
program of religious education could be 
developed. We did not try to work out 
norms and programs for religious edu- 
cation, nor did we try to define religious 
education. We sought merely to present 
facts bearing upon our phase of the sit- 
uation, the family. 

As a final suggestion, we laid before 
the group a number of pictures contain- 
ing the facts regarding family life, put 
in such a way as to lay the basis for an 
adequate program. Our purpose was to 
indicate first the problems we have to 
meet, and the aims and goals we hope to 
attain, in order to discover an adequate 
program of religious education. Finally, 
we presented a list of books bearing upon 
family and home relationships. If re- 
ligious educators will read and study 
these books, they will not go far wrong. 

List oF Books 

Colcord: Broken Homes. This book 
is written from the standpoint of the so- 
cial worker. 

Goodsell: Problems of the Family. 

Groves: Marriage Crisis. A very sane 
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analysis of the problem, and in a large 
sense to be taken as an answer to Judge 
Lindsey and others who have advocated 
companionate marriage. 

Hughes: Mothers Who Must Earn. 

Lynde: Middletown. This includes 
a study of family life in a typical Amer- 
ican small town community. A very ex- 
cellent series of chapters on what are the 
principal forces producing stresses and 
strains in the family life of that com- 
munity, and stresses between parents and 
children. 

May: Marriage Laws and Decisions 
in the United States. 

Mowrer: Family Disorganization. 
Also a second book: Domestic Discord. 
These books, written from the stand- 
point of the analyst, show attempts that 
have been made to cure domestic trou- 
bles through social work. 

Popenoe: Conservation of the Fam- 
ily. This book reveals the constructive 
attitude of the scientist and the social 
worker, as well as the citizen, toward the 
conservation of the family. 

Popenoe: Modern Marriage. I dis- 
agree with Popenoe’s approval of early 
marriages. [rom all statistical studies 
we have, the ages most likely to result 
in stable marriages are for the woman 
24 to 26, and for the man 26 to 29. 
Popenoe is a propagandist eugenist, and 
has all the limitations that go with that 
type of mind. Nevertheless, I should say 
Popenoe is on the side of the angels and 
maintains a healthy point of view, as in- 
dicated by the title of his first book. 

Richmond and Hall: Marriage and 
the State. 

Sayre: The Problem Child at Home. 

Thomas: The Child in America—the 
Problem Child. 

















The College and Character Education 


Culture Clashes in College Communities 


Martin H. BickKHAM 


OLLEGES TEND to become focal 
points in American life. They are 
miniature kaleidoscopes of the rapidly 
changing and complex social life of our 
day. They no longer yield to the cur- 
rent common sense methods of organ- 
ization and control. To the understand- 
ing of what John Dewey has recently 
called “the most complex, intricate and 
subtle of all human enterprises,” it is 
necessary to apply the newer techniques 
of social analysis. 

During the application of social analy- 
sis to about one hundred colleges in re- 
cent months the importance of the culture 
trends in the life situations of college 
students has become very evident. The 
data thus assembled indicates that the 
colleges are no longer able to maintain 
a distinctive type of culture. College 
communities reflect the developing cul- 
ture streams of American life. Nearly 
all the communities analyzed revealed 


processes of urbanization, more or less » 


sharply defined. These urban culture 
elements were in sharp clash with the 
rural culture traits that characterized the 
earlier history of these college communi- 
ties. The college youth brought with 
them the culture patterns of the home 
and school and community in which they 
had originated. These youth were re- 
vealing the distinctive marks of the va- 
riant culture streams that have so deeply 


left their impress on American life. 
These culture patterns were coming into 
clash with each other in the intimate life 
of the college community. They appeared 
in the dormitory, in the living group, 
whether rooming house or organized fra- 
ternity or sorority, and in the many 
forms of social interchange that mark 
the campus of the present day college. 


CULTURE TYPES IN CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN LIFE 


From the point of view of cultural an- 
thropology, three rather distinctive types 
of culture have developed in America 
since the first settlers landed on the At- 
lantic coast. Briefly, these may be char- 
acterized as (1) the Puritan culture, 
originating in New England and flowing 
westward across New York, Ohio, In- 
diana, and IIlinois and then more thinly 
over the rest of the country west of the 
Mississippi; (2) the tidewater culture, 
arising along the tidewater rivers of the 
colonies south of Pennsylvania and flow- 
ing westward across Virginia, Tennessee, 
and Kentucky and more thinly over the 
country west of the Mississippi; (3) the 
continental culture, coming with the later 
immigration from continental Europe 
and forming foci of influence in the large 
cities of America.* 
~ *For amplification of this culture analysis, see arti- 
cle “Social Tensions in Illinois Coll in 1929 Re- 


port of Proceedings of the Illinois Federation of 
Colleges. 
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The natural course of these cultures 
has been somewhat interfered with by 
the developing movement of urbanization 
in American life. Thus both the Puri- 
tan culture stream and the tidewater cul- 
ture stream have been rooted in the 
earlier conditions of ruralism in America. 
The later continental culture has found 
its natural footing very largely within 
the urban conditions so characteristic of 
American life during the last fifty years. 
The result has been an enhancement of 
the natural differences between these 
culture patterns and a sharpening of the 
culture clashes as they emerge in the col- 
leges of our period. 


Tue NaAtTuRE OF THESE CULTURE 
CLASHES 


Many of the colleges analyzed were 
developed either within the stream of 
Puritan culture or within the stream of 
tidewater culture. They therefore 
strongly bear the marks of these cul- 
tures. The culture traits are written 
deeply into institutional forms and pro- 
cedures. Many of the youth in them 
come from a similar cultural background. 
But in many of these colleges very dis- 
tinct cultural clashes are found. Three 
illustrations taken from college and stu- 
dent case studies will make more clear 
the nature of these clashes of culture. 


Student A in College No. 1 


Miss A was born of Polish parents 
in Old Poland and brought to Amer- 
ica as a child, by her parents who 
settled in the Polish section of a 
metropolitan city. Heie the father and 
two brothers took to bootlegging because 
of the adventure and the money to be 
made at it. In the home and community 
thus provided Miss A received her early 
cultural training, tempered by the in- 
fluences of the public school and par- 
ticularly the high school where her bril- 
liant mind expanded and she became by 
all odds the most promising student. But 
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the father had prospered and agreed to 
finance his daughter’s higher education. 
So she is now a student in one of the 
oldest and finest Puritan colleges in Amer- 
ica. But both for her and for the groups 
in dormitory and sorority into which she 
has come new problems of adjustment 
have arisen. Nearly all the other girls 
in these intimate and face-to-face groups 
are from homes characterized by the 
Puritan type of culture. Miss A’s atti- 
tudes on sex freedom and control, on 
the use of tobacco and liquor, and on 
social habits in general are of such a 
nature as to shock the deans in this col- 
lege and to raise new problems of control 
within the groups where her strong and 
pervasive influence is felt. She is a born 
leader and with her flair for self-direc- 
tion and independence she has raised 
culture clashes of the sharpest kind in 
this college. 


Student B in College No. 2 


Student B was born in Old Hungary 
and brought to America when still a child 
by his parents who settled in a steel town. 
Here he grew to youth with the marks 
of the Hungarian home and the rough 
steel community written deeply in per- 
sonality and character. He made a good 
scholarship record in high school while 
working in the steel mills during vaca- 
tions. He excelled as an athlete and 
made a very fine record in football. In 
consequence he was persuaded to go to 
college by a coach who was out to get a 
winning team. He soon won personal 
popularity in this tidewater culture college 
and was taken into one of the leading 
fraternities. But here the culture clashes 
began very sharply both for the lad and 
for the chapter and the college. His 
ideas of moral conduct were formed 
within the culture milieu that had sur- 
rounded him in youth and childhood. 
And this had been in turmoil in the diffi- 
cult task of adjustment of the Hungarian 
type of culture pattern to the new condi- 
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tions of life in America. The result had 
been rather disastrous for the moral atti- 
tudes of Student B. It was equally dis- 
astrous for the fraternity and the college, 
into whose intimate circles he was now 
adopted. Within a few months after 
his initiation the college had to demand 
the charter of the fraternity and refuse 
them the use of a house. The chapter 
had broken down completely in its moral 
standards as related to the tidewater cul- 
ture. Under the influence of Student B, 
liquor had been freely introduced and 
immoral women occasionally. The clash 
of cultures was sharp and distinct. The 
resulting moral breakdown had wide in- 
fluence in the entire college. 


Student C in College No. 3 


Student C was born in a mountain 
cove within the stream of tidewater cul- 
ture and received all his training and 
development up to the time of his en- 
trance into a large university in a fair 
sized city, within the rural and tidewater 
culture community in which he was born. 
The move from the type of culture to 
which he had been accustomed to the 
urban and freer cultural atmosphere of 
the university was too much for this lad. 
He thus pictures his own struggle. 


“Tdeals are a great superstructure upon which 
morals are built. At school I was filled with 
this kind of idealism. I thought a boy who 
drank was certainly a vagabond of the streets, 
a gambler must have been brought up on a 
racetrack or in a poolhall. As a member of 
the Hi-Y cabinet I was greatly worried for 
fear that most of my friends must be damned 
because they occasionally cursed. It is easy 
for me to look back to the beginning of my 
college career and trace the path that has led to 
my falling into all these evils. Upon joining a 
fraternity, I learned that some of the boys 
drank. I immediately resolved to reform them. 
After being in the university for a few months 
I realized that not only the leaders in my fra- 
ternity but the leaders in all the fraternities had 
no objection to drinking and that a majority 
of them would even accept a drink if ap- 
proached properly. Thus I changed my opinion 
of the drinking man and my own ideals 
crumbled. It was then a simple process by 


which I fell into the habit of drinking and 
the other evils that have broken me.” 
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So the student experience records run. 
Space forbids the introduction of more 
case studies here. Enough has been 
given to indicate the nature of the cul- 
ture clashes and their relation to char- 
acter education processes in a college 
community. These culture clashes have 
been accentuated in the colleges by the 
large increase in the numbers of students. 
Youth of the later immigration from 
continental Europe are now finding their 
way up into the colleges in increasing 
numbers and will increase for some years 
to come. 

This sharpens the culture clashes in 
the intimate contacts of the college com- 
munity. The youth from urban areas 
are increasing in their proportionate rep- 
resentation in the colleges. This, added 
to the rapid urbanization of nearly all 
college communities, tends to precipitate 
very sharp culture clashes. Upon all this 
has come the movement for larger con- 
trol by youth groups in the colleges. 
Thus youth who are themselves plunged 
into the very deepest moral and social 
confusions because of the cultural 
clashes in which they are involved seek 
to set up controls for others. Out of 
such confusions and clashes come the 
“Hell Weeks” and other forms of social 
disorganization so characteristic of cam- 
pus life at the present time. 

Thus as students come into the areas 
of culture clash of the types just briefly 
indicated above, it is apparent that the 
need for competent guidance becomes 
more acute. It is essential that our col- 
leges seek for a larger comprehension 
and understanding of the processes of 
cultural adjustment that are now under 
way across the campus life of America. 

The studies and social analyses upon 
which this paper has been based have 
scarcely touched the fringe of the vast 
cultural movements and clashes that are 
now finding, and will increasingly find, 
in college communities focal centers of 
expression. The issues at stake in these 
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confused and complex life situations of 
college students are too serious for any 
rule of thumb procedure. They call for 
the best application of the insights of 
social analysis, so that our steps toward 
a wise and constructive social control 
will be soundly based upon a scientific 
understanding of the actual movements 
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of life within these life situations in col- 
lege communities. If character educa- 
tion in the colleges of the nation is to 
move forward with any degree of suc- 
cess, it needs to reckon with these cul- 
tural movements, for out of them are the 
issues of life for many thousands of our 
students. 


Factors Which Contribute to the Development of Character, 
as Discovered by a Dean of Men 


Davip M. Trout 


HARACTER as used in this report 

refers, not to some hidden essence 
which causes behavior, but to the be- 
havior itself. In other words, character 
is a general term used roughly to de- 
scribe the various ways one usually acts. 
It should also be said by way of intro- 
duction that one thing may tremendously 
modify the actions of one student while 
that same thing would have little effect 
upon others. In other words, different 
factors affect one person in one way, and 
another, in a very different degree, some 
other way. One might set down a long 
list of factors that enter into the charac- 
teristic behavior of this student or that; 
teachers, friends, fellow students, includ- 
ing both men and women; fraternities, 
sororities, books, and numberless other 
things and persons might be mentioned. 
The brevity of this report, however, 
seems to demand that attention be given 
only to the most significant influences ob- 
servable upon the campus at Hillsdale 
College. For this reason, I have decided 
to deal only with the effect of fraterni- 
ties upon their members. 

A fraternity is a primary group which 
has become highly institutionalized. Dur- 
ing the period of pledgeship it prepares 
the neophyte to be a member. He learns 


to obey the orders of his superiors, to 
place his fraternity first among his loyal- 
ties, to sing fraternity songs, to form his 
social relations according to the demands 
of upper classmen, and, in other ways, 
to submit himself to the control of the 
group. If the organization is in a healthy 
condition, there is a strong esprit de corps 
which forms, to an extent, the behavior 
patterns of the members. 

In one group, for example, table man- 
ners are greatly emphasized. <A small 
box is placed on the dining table and 
whoever makes a mistake must pay a fine. 
Of course, such a procedure is a public 
expression of group disapproval of cer- 
tain ways of acting. In another, men 
can “date” only with young women who 
belong in a prescribed social class. These 
are examples of how the group deter- 
mines the behavior of the individual. In 
respect to hours of study, courses to be 
taken, attitudes toward the college ad- 
ministration, and many other matters, the 
thinking and conduct of the members are 
largely determined by the group as a 
whole. 

Fraternities, like individuals, have 
characters. It would be possible to de- 
scribe without much duplication, the char- 
acteristic behavior patterns of each of the 
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four groups on my campus. For in- 
stance, a few years ago one of the older 
organizations was greatly aroused by a 
proposition from the administration to 
buy their house. They regarded the move 
as an unfriendly gesture, and for more 
than two years the active members spent 
a large part of their time in discussing 
what they would do to retaliate. There 
grew up among the “actives” a spirit of 
cynicism which found expression in the 
campus paper, in many articles attacking 
particularly the president of the college. 
It happened that the editors were, for 
these two years, members of this frater- 
nity, and the thinking of the group col- 
ored the attitudes and behavior of the 
whole student body. As_ conditions 
changed with reference to the house 
problem, the character of the group 
changed also. Its cynicism disappeared, 
scholarship improved, and the whole tone 
of the organization was raised. 

The socalled “bull session” in which a 
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member is subjected to careful criticism 
by his fellows, often results in various 
changes in behavior. Language practises, 
dress, ways of eating, dancing, the care 
of the person, the friends one makes, 
scholarship, and many others of the indi- 
vidual’s acts and relationships are criti- 
cally evaluated. There is not time nor 
space to list all the changes that take 
place in an individual’s behavior during 
the course of three or four years in fra- 
ternity relationships and as a result of 
them, but it may be safely said that a 
great many of his attitudes and practices 
are to be traced directly to his associa- 
tions in these close primary relations with 
upper classmen and fellows in the fra- 
ternal group. 

This report represents the empirical 
observations made in the course of three 
years’ experience as dean of men. It 
is based upon intimate observations and 
various case studies growing out of the 
problems of fraternity life. 


Ill 


Character Building Factors at Doane College 


A. G. HEYHOE 


ECENTLY a class in philosophy 
consisting of 28 seniors of Doane 
College were asked to rate the various 
character building factors connected with 
the college. The Professor suggested 
certain factors which had character build- 
ing value, and asked the students to 
suggest such others as were not in- 
cluded. As a result the factors which 
follow were selected. These are given 
not in the order in which they ap- 
peared on the paper, but, as a means 
of brevity, in the order of their rating 

by the students. 
1. Personal contacts with students. 


2. Athletic department for men 
(rated by the men). 

3. Curriculum and class work. 

4. Personal contacts with teachers 
outside the classroom. 

5. College chapel. 

6. Extra _ curricular activities 
(such as Doane Players, forensics, or- 
chestra, choir, departmental clubs). 

7. Y. W. C. A. (rated by women 
only). 

8. Fraternities and sororities. 

9. Church relationships. 

10. Social recreational activities. 

ll. Y. M. C. A. (rated by the men 
only). 
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12. Athletic department for women 
(rated by the women). 

13. Student government 
tion. 

14. Community relationships other 
than church. 

Thus the group of 28 students con- 
sidered their personal contacts with 
other students the most important 
character building factor at Doane, 
the athletic department for men sec- 
ond, and so on until the factor rated 
of least importance was the influence 
of the community apart from church 
relationships. One student added a 
factor not included in the list, viz.: 
The Doane Spirit. This she made 
fourth in importance out of her list of 
fifteen factors. 

Next it was thought well to compare 
faculty evaluations with those of the 
students. Time permitted only seven- 
teen of these. In the case of both fac- 
ulty and students the request was 
made that they rate in the order of 
their value these factors from the 
standpoint of what they were actually 
doing at Doane with the students, not 
what they should do ideally. The fac- 
ulty agreed closely with the students. 
The first four factors rated of highest 
value by the students are the same as 
the first four given by the faculty. 
They vary, however, in their order. 
The same is true of the four factors 
rated lowest by the students; although 
varying in order they are the same 
four factors. The order as given by the 
faculty is as follows: 

1. Curriculum and class work. 


2. Personal contacts with teach- 
ers outside the classroom. 

3. Personal contacts with students. 

4. The athletic department for men 
(rated by men). 

5. Y.W.C. A. (rated by women). 

6. College chapel. 

7. Social recreational activities. 


organiza- 


8. Extra curricular activities. 
9. Social recreational activities. 
10. Church relationships. 


11. Student government 
tion. 


Ba Y.ACA. 
13. Athletic department for women. 


organiza- 


14. Community relationships other 
than church. 

Certain conclusions which are justi- 
fied by the data may be stated as fol- 
lows: 


1, There is close agreement be- 
tween the evaluation of older students 
and of the faculty. 


2. Specifically social, religious and 
extra curricular activities are rated 
relatively low, the exception being col- 
lege chapel, rated fifth by the students 
and sixth by the faculty. It should be 
said, however, that the faculty women 
rated the Y. W. C. A. fifth, 


3. The faculty betrays a slight tend- 
ency to rate factors in which teachers 
are prominent slightly higher, and the 
specifically religious factors slightly 
lower than the students. 


4. An athletic department rightly 
manned and managed is a great force 
in constructive character building. 
(The low rating for the women’s de- 
partment at Doane is due to the fact 
that it plays only a minor part in the 
women’s life as compared with the 
part men’s athletics play in the men’s 
life.) 

5. Church and community relation- 
ships are not rated high among the 
character building factors as compared 
with other things. 

6. In spite of grumblings about re- 
quired attendance at college chapel, 
older students have a fairly high ap- 
preciation of its character building 
value. 

7. The greatest factors in character 
building at Doane are those things 
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which are of the bone and sinew of 
the college, viz.: student contacts with 
students, student contacts with teach- 
ers, curriculum and class work, the 
physical education department for 
men, college chapel. 

The practical application regarding 
selection of students; selection of 


teachers; the content of the course of 
study ; the importance of the character 
of the athletic director ; the importance 
of maintaining high standards for col- 
lege chapel; and also regarding the 
possible strengthening of the factors 

ated low, cannot be discussed for lack 
of space. 


IV 


Bible Teaching at Penn College 


E. H. StRANAHAN 


N ITS TEACHING of the Bible for 

the purpose of shaping character 
Penn College has recognized several 
manifest deficiencies with which students 
who enter our institution come to the 
campus. 

(1) An over-stressing of one or 
more tendencies. 

(2) A narrow range of knowledge, 
vision, and religious activity. 

(3) Certain gaps in cultural accom- 


plishments. 
(4) An inadequate philosophy of 
life. 


(5) A failure to have centralized 
personality in and around Jesus Christ. 

In order to meet these deficiencies and 
to give a large foundation for future in- 
struction our courses have been planned 
under two large headings: 

I. A general survey of the Old Testa- 
ment and New Testament for the pur- 
pose of helping students acquire Biblical 
facts and wide acquaintance with the en- 
tire Bible. 

II. An intensive study of the Fourth 
Gospel, the Minor Prophets, and the 
Epistle to the Romans. 

In the selection of the details of this 
material an attempt is made to bring out 
the character material contained in the 


various portions of scripture study and 
to link it with personality development. 
Attention is called to the wide variety of 
life situations which are discovered, and 
all material that would have any bearing 
on a philosophy of life is called to the at- 
tention of students. A constant attempt 
is made to emphasize the social material 
which is not only discovered but applied 
to the local campus conditions. 

The Bible work is not only specifically 
linked with religious education but is also 
related to other departments, which 
would give just as broad a foundation to 
character building as possible. The two 
departments are seeking especially to 
keep in mind that which is more or less 
in the background of the entire institu- 
tion. A careful study of Quaker mys- 
ticism has indicated five educational val- 
ues that are kept in the forefront of the 
thinking of the teachers of Bible and the 
students taking the courses. These five 
values are: 

1. The centrality of personality in all 
Christian thinking and work. 

2. Individual integrity which seeks to 
rescue the individual from the mass and 
make him a definite unit. 

3. The social reference in Christian- 
ity whereby Bible information is applied 
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to campus problems or very definite re- 
ligious work. 

4. The synoptic view of life which 
seeks to remind us that life is an en- 
tirety and cannot be Christianized in seg- 
ments. 

5. God consciousness, which leads the 
group to endeavor to experience the pres- 
ence of God as a constant, unifying, and 
life giving element in all phases of life. 

This general background material is 


made the foundation for detailed efforts 
to reach every individual student. It is 
done in an informal way through con- 
tacts formed between faculty members 
and individual students. While we wel- 
come all the technique which can come 
out of new methods in psychology, yet 
we are appreciative of the fact that strong 
characters may be builded even without 
an extensive knowledge of complicated 
techniques. 


Student Attitudes Toward the Church 


R. L. THorp 


HE DEPARTMENT of Religious 

Education of Culver-Stockton Col- 
lege at Canton, Missouri, conducted a 
questionnaire among the students of that 
institution to obtain the current attitude 
of a group of college students toward the 
church. It was not intended to draw out 
excuses or alibis or to find fault with 
students or the church, but to discover 
real attitudes. The questionnaire had 
three sections, dealing with the church 
school, the church services, and the young 
people’s meetings. 

Questions were so planned as to get 
from regular attendants their major rea- 
sons for attendance and their estimate of 
the worth of various features of the 
church program. Those who did not at- 
tend were asked whether the reasons 
were within themselves or within the in- 
stitution. Thus each student faced his 
own personal situation and attitude as 
well as the weakness of the church pro- 
gram. Constructive suggestions and criti- 
cisms were also sought. 

Only a few of the results can be given 
here. Nearly all students had attended 
religious services regularly before com- 
ing to college. Most of them still attend, 
but with a greater irregularity. In all 


four college classes, the reason for at- 
tendance ranking first was home training. 
The reason for non-attendance checked 
most was “Rather use time otherwise.” 
A great majority favor morning. over 
evening church services. In answer to 
whether church services seemed worship- 
ful or mechanical, eighty-four said wor- 
shipful and forty-nine mechanical. Seven- 
ty-four were inspired by church serv- 
ices and forty-five were bored. Various 
other records were made, but were not so 
definite in trend. Suggestions were nu- 
merous, though often conflicting. The 
suggestion most often made was for 
shorter services and sermons. The aver- 
age in our community is one hour for 
church school, and one hour and a quar- 
ter for church, including a thirty-minute 
sermon. One might get the impression 
that for many, sermons should be short- 
ened, altered, or eliminated entirely and 
the services be made more entertaining. 
The value gained from such a ques- 
tionnaire is uncertain. Though it was 
given under the best possible conditions, 
those who conducted it were doubtful 
about the seriousness with which students 
answered questions. Most of the students 
did not bother to classify themselves, but 
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answered all questions for those attending 
or not attending. Answers are too am- 
biguous and conflicting to classify them 
as scientific data. Perhaps they do re- 
veal certain trends of attitude. Youth 
ran true to its reputation in being criti- 
cal of religious leadership and programs. 


VI 


A part of the criticism may have been 
directed at individual teachers and min- 
isters, but it largely indicated a critical 
attitude toward all religious leaders. Per- 
haps no other group of leaders would 
fare better, if students were asked for 
their opinion. 


Chapel at Hamline University 


ALFRED F. HuGHEs 


T HAMLINE University, chapel is 

considered an integral worthwhile 
part of the college program. It is main- 
tained not because of past tradition nor 
as a concession to the opinion of the con- 
stituency, but because of the conviction 
that the members of the college commun- 
ity find genuine values in worshipping to- 
gether. These members of the commun- 
ity work together, play together, and live 
together. It is well that they should wor- 
ship together. 

Because of this conviction the college 
requires attendance at chapel. It is false 
psychology to speak of chapel as “com- 
pulsory” while other activities are “re- 
quired.” Because worship together is 
considered quite as important as any 
other activity, there is no reason why 
those who elect to join the community 
should question participation in this ac- 
tivity more than in any other. 

Since chapel is conceived to be what it 
truly should be, a period of worship, it 
is not confused with other assemblies. It 
is held but once a week, on Wednesdays 
at nine-fifty. Sufficient time, forty-five 
minutes between classes, is allowed, to 
make possible a dignified, unhurried, wor- 
shipful service, without temptation to 
continue beyond the close of the period. 
In some colleges, chapel, so called, is a 


conglomerate hodge-podge of religion, 
lecture, address, announcement and pep- 
fest. Being neither fish, flesh, nor fowl, 
it satisfies nobody and accomplishes 
nothing but dissatisfaction. If the 
chapel hour is to be rescued from this un- 
happy situation it must be accorded the 
dignity which rightfully belongs to it as 
worship. 

Fortunately at Hamline we have an 
ideal setting. Adjacent to the campus 
there has just been erected a noble ec- 
clesiastical structure, the Hamline Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, conceded by all 
to be outstanding among the churches 
of the Twin Cities. The University con- 
tributed to its erection, thus it is in ac- 
tuality the chapel for the institution. In 
its main auditorium nothing is allowed 
except services of worship. One cannot 
over-estimate the value of this setting for 
the chapel hour, a setting which is not 
associated with any other activity what- 
soever. 

The service is simple, yet worshipful. 
It opens with a processional by the vested 
college choir, the audience joining in the 
hymn. The doxology, a simple collect, 
the Lord’s prayer, a special anthem, and 
a devotional address of about fifteen min- 
utes constitute the usual order of service. 
It should be noted that these addresses 
are devotional and not discussions of 
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sundry topics. No slavish adherence is 
given this formal order of worship, but 
variations occur as occasions arise. No 
announcements are made. The service, 
from the time the processional actually 
begins until the benediction is pro- 
nounced, is from twenty to twenty-five 
minutes. 

As a rule the service is conducted and 
the address given by the president when 
he is present. 

In addition to this one chapel hour, 
two required assemblies are held on Mon- 
days and Thursdays. Students through 
the various campus organizations are re- 
sponsible for Mondays. No little rivalry 
exists as to which group can do the best. 
Consequently these programs are usually 
satisfactory. The secretary of the faculty 
makes arrangements for and presides on 


Thursday. The talent is drawn from the 
faculty or other speakers available. Spe- 
cial pleaders and propagandists are not 
encouraged. These assemblies are held 
in the main college hall, and not in the 
church. 

It would, of course, be too much to 
say that this arrangement is perfect. 
There is no doubt, however, but that it 
is working in a highly satisfactory man- 
ner. Doubtless not every student is sat- 
isfied, but there is almost a total absence 
of criticism or grumbling. It seems to 
show that where an hour of worship is 
set apart and is properly dignified by its 
setting and program, and where the serv- 
ice is so conducted as to reflect ade- 
quately the conviction that such an ac- 
tivity is eminently worth while, such a 
chapel service can be made a success. 


Vil 


Guidance of Exceptional Students at Park College 


J. W. TEENER 


ROFESSOR ARTMAN’S statement 

that the most crucial situation on the 
college campus is the split between in- 
tellect and character, in the thinking of 
the faculty, provokes inquiry as to what 
methods are being used to arouse the 
teacher to his responsibility. The dean 
of Park College has been insisting that 
both the exceptional student and the poor 
student are faculty problems, and should 
be dealt with largely through individual 
faculty contact rather than by an ad- 
ministrative officer. 

To this end the following plan is now 
being used. At each mid-semester each 
teacher is asked to send to the office a 
record of the general standing of each 
student in his classes. If any student is 
failing at that time, the teacher also is 
expected to send a complete report of at 
least one interview he has had with him. 


The teacher is asked to make the student 
his problem and to inquire into the story 
by the student, i. e., what is his financial 
situation ; what are his social relations in 
his school and at home; what are his 
study habits; what was his high school 
preparation? He is then to prepare a 
statement of the cause of the poor work 
in his particular study. Thus the dean 
has a concrete situation before him when 
the student is called for conference. 

if the student should fail at the close 
of the semester he is turned to the 
department of education for interview 
and aid. If he should select another pro- 
fessor’s work for the second semester, 
that teacher is notified by the department 
of education and asked to follow through 
his case, give all help possible, and report 
back at the middle of this second semes- 
ter. In this way the teacher becomes 
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more fully aware that he is not teaching 
a subject merely, but that student de- 
velopment is the important factor in a 
college. 


All promising students are also noted 
at the close of each semester and honors 
work is provided for them in their senior 
year. 


VIII 


Administrative Control of the Character Shaping Factors 
in the College Community 


Davip M. Trout 


T THE CLOSE of my report on 
A “Factors Which Contribute to the 
Development of Character, as Discov- 
ered by a Dean of Men,” someone asked 
whether I approved the fraternal organ- 
izations on a campus. At that time it was 
not proper to answer, but I should like 
this morning to tell something of the way 
we met the situation at Hillsdale College. 
About three years ago there had grown 
up numerous conflicts and antagonisms 
on the campus. Discipline was a rather 
difficult problem. At first, the dean of 
men and the dean of women began invit- 
ing the heads of the fraternities and 
sororities into informal conferences re- 
garding social practices and programs. 
After a time, several of these persons 
began to express their appreciation of the 
benefit derived, and it was suggested that 
some sort of permanent council be 
formed. 

A committee was accordingly appoint- 
ed from the group to draw up a consti- 
tution and by-laws. Two or three gen- 
eral principles were agreed upon as 
policies. In the first place, there was a defi- 
nite determination to avoid the organiza- 
tion of a student council, because both 
deans and students were convinced that, 
like most other student councils, it would 
in the end turn out to be only an echo of 
student opinion, without executive pow- 
ers. It was decided, in the second place, 
that the contemplated organization should 
be a federation which would represent 
opinion from the faculty, the administra- 
tion, and every institutionalized group 


upon the campus. This meant that not 
only fraternities and sororities, but wom- 
en’s dormitories, the athletic board of 
control, the junior and senior classes, the 
Christian associations, the campus an- 
nual, the college weekly, and various 
other organizations would have a voice 
in campus affairs. 

All organized groups were invited to 
send their presidents or chief executives 
to constitute, with the dean of men and 
the dean of women, a federation with 
legislative, executive, and judicial pow- 
ers. This federation, however, is re- 
quired by constitution to submit all of its 
major enactments to a forum consisting 
of administrative officers, faculty, and 
student body. Its actions are finally sub- 
jected to the review of the president of 
the college, in whom is vested full veto 
power—which he has not in three years 
been forced to exercise. 

The federation meets every month and 
deals with the problems that relate to 
campus life. It affords a fine forum for 
the heads of the various organizations 
and brings together practically all shades 
of opinion. Every two months, the pres- 
ident of the federation appoints two men 
to act with the dean of men, and two 
women to act with the dean of women, 
as discipline committees. If there come 
up cases that need attention, they are 
handled by these committees. If the in- 
fringement is due to the concerted action 
of a man and a woman, the whole com- 
mittee of six deals with the case. If only 
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a man is involved, the dean of men and 
the two students who work with him 
consider the problem and take action. 
In the case of a woman, the dean of 
women and the two women students han- 
dle the case. Penalties tend increasingly 
to take the nature of reconstructive pro- 
cedures, and many times the offender 
helps make his own penalty. In fact, 
“penalty” is not the right word, for the 
punitive attitude seems to have disap- 
peared almost entirely from the federa- 
tion’s methods. 

When the present system was first in- 
stituted it was carried on under the in- 
tensest sort of student criticism. The 
sentiment got abroad that it was only an 
instrument to subject the student body 
more completely to administrative domi- 
nation, and this suspicion was hard to 
live down; but as time went on, as one 
dean would oppose the proposals of the 
other in the federation meeting and still 
keep good natured, as the members of 
the federation voted down the proposals 
of both deans, as members of the disci- 
pline committee sometimes turned aside 
from the opinion of the dean, as majority 
votes both in federation meetings and in 
the forums were followed up with the 
highest integrity, confidence grew, so that 
today the federation enjoys a position of 
trust and confidence from every campus 
organization, the faculty, and the college 
administration. 

The results of this kind of organiza- 
tion cannot yet be fully measured. In 
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fact, I do not know whether the present 
happy state of affairs is due to this par- 
ticular administrative technique, but at 
any rate certain significant changes have 
taken place. (1) Administrative officers 
are trusted and supported to a remark- 
able degree by the students. (2) Campus 
morale has been better this year than at 
any time during the past four years. (3) 
There has been only one case of disci- 
pline this year, and the person involved in 
it was a student from another institution 
who committed the offense before he reg- 
istered. (4) The reaching of conclu- 
sions through sharing of opinion has be- 
come a practice with both students and 
deans. For example, a matter comes up 
in the federation meeting that involves 
both men and women. Students of both 
sexes state their opinions freely and the 
deans state theirs. The decisions repre- 
sent, usually, many compromises of view- 
points, but practical unanimity prevails 
before a vote is taken. This training in 
statesmanship, and in ability to see view- 
points growing out of various loyalties, 
seems to be bearing fruit in better un- 
derstandings. (5) Each year the presi- 
dent of the federation is sent to the meet- 
ing of the national student federation and 
upon his return makes a report to the 
forum. This enlarges the contacts of 
students and faculty. 

As yet we are in the experimental 
stage. What the outcome will be only 
the future can reveal. 


IX 


My Method of Teaching Bible 


E. E. Dom 


HE METHOD I am using follows 
the technique developed by Dr. 
W. W. White and Dr. A. B. Curry, as 
set forth in their “Ten Suggestions.” 
This technique is placed in mimeographed 


form in the hands of each student. 1 
have incorporated it in this paper, that 
you may see just what it is. 

You will see my class room procedure 
more clearly if I describe typical assign- 
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ments, so I shall append also the work 
of three days last autumn. I do not tell 
students anything about differences be- 
tween Mark and the other gospels, nor 
do I try to prepare any “historical back- 
ground” for them. Students seek out 
these things for themselves as we pro- 
ceed, and are encouraged to do so be- 
cause they feel the need. They obtain 
necessary backgrounds in connection with 
immediate problems they face in their 
study of the text of Mark. 

At the beginning of the year I make 
a clear statement of purpose for the 
course. I base this statement on the 
words See, Think, Live. Also I use Pro- 
fessor Betts’ summary of purpose in 
teaching as the acquirement of useful 
knowledge, right attitudes, and skill in 
living. The method of studying I exem- 
plify by the use of David S. Jordan’s 
Agassiz and the Fish. 

Thoughtful notebook preparation is 
required. There are always some stu- 
dents who find notebook work irksome, 
but the majority do a very superior piece 
of work. The organization of the note- 
book is suggested as follows: 

I. Assignments. 

Il. Study Notes: 
(2) Observations. (3) Answers to in- 
terpretation questions. (4) Notes on 
books consulted. (5) Theme statements. 
(6) Class notes. (7) Problems under- 
lying the passage, and suggestions found 
in the passage. (8) Application work. 
(9) Difficulties. 

III. Special papers chosen by the stu- 
dent and entirely optional. This is in- 
tended for those who wish to do addi- 
tional work. 


(1) Paragraphing. 


Ten Suggestions for the Study of a Sectional 
Unit in a Book of the Bible 


(By White and Curry) 


Divide the book of the Bible into logical or 
conveniently small sections for intensive study. 
1, Read the lesson through, challenging the 
meaning as if you were reading it for the first 
time in your life. 


Don’t read a sentence with- 


out knowing, when you have finished, just 
what is said. 

2. Choose a title for each paragraph of the 
lesson. The paragraph is our unit of study, 
not the chapter. Think over these titles until 
you can give them in order without reference 
to book or notes. 

3. Study the thought relations of each par- 
agraph to the ones preceding it and following 
it. The questions to have in mind are: Why 
did the writer put this paragraph in? Why 
did he put it where it is? Sometimes the con- 
nection is merely chronological. Sometimes 
this and more. Sometimes there is an abrupt 
transition with seemingly little connection. lf 
you discover some relationship that you had 
not noticed before, or that you think worthy 
of comment, make a written note of it. 


4. Apply the above suggestions, on a larger 
scale, to the lesson as a whole in its relation 
to the lessons preceding it and following it. 
Ask such questions as these: What does the 
lesson add to the movement of the book? 
What would I miss if this section had been 
omitted? 


5. Try stating the theme of the lesson. Per- 
haps you will get more than one statement. 
Make an outline, developing your theme if you 
wish. Omit the outline if pressed for time. 

6. Write a list of five to ten observations 
on the lesson. This means to correlate facts 
and statements and expressions, and to get un- 
der the surface until you begin to see things 
in the lesson that you never saw before, then 
record results. Do not let these observations 
overlap your reports on points 2, 3, 4, 5, above. 
Distinguish these three: (1) An observation, 
(2) An interpretation, (3) An application. 
You are asked here not what does it teach? 
but what do you see here that is noteworthy or 
striking ? 

7. Study the persons and places mentioned. 
If places or journeys are prominent, draw a 
rough map indicating the same. 

8. Record questions and difficulties raised 
in your study. It is in this connection that 
you should make the largest use of your 
class leader, or outside helps. 

9. What has come to you in this study in 
the way of (1) New spiritual values in a spe- 
cial verse which has gripped you? (2) What 
help on practical problems is offered by this 
passage? (3) What would be the results of 
applying in daily life the principles, teaching, 
and spirit of this Scripture? 

10. Review your study by answering: (1) 
What is here? (2) What does it mean? (3) 
What problem of ours does it bear upon? (4) 
What suggestion for solution does it give? 
(5) Will they work today? How? 

Typical Assignments 
October 8, 1928. 
1. Read Mark chapter 2 giving paragraphs 


with suitable titles. 
2. Note thought connections between para- 
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graphs; also between chapters 1 and 2. Where 
should the chapter end? 

3. Observations. 

4. Scriptural interpretation questions: 

a. Who were the Pharisees? See refer- 
ences: Sledd, Mathews, Fairweather, etc. 

b. Why did Jesus not first heal paralytic 
and afterwards forgive his sins? 

c. What is blasphemy? What was the Jew- 
ish view on it? 

d. Reconstruct the conversation between 
Jesus and the Pharisees regarding the blas- 
phemy episode. 

e. Who are the publicans? See references. 

f. Why was the dinner party given? 

g. In verses 19 and 20, is point same as in 
verses 21 and 22? 

h. In verse 25, did David break the Sab- 
bath? 


October 10, 1928. 
1. Write theme statement for chapter 2. 


2. List the problems faced by Jesus in chap- 
ter 2. 
3. Write out any suggestions that come to 
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you from your study of how Jesus met these 
problems. 


October 15, 1928. 

Application questions: The first three are 

optional, the last two are required of all: 
_1. What social, religious, national, interna- 
tional problems can you mention for the solu- 
tion of which some people are proposing rad- 
ical action? 

2. What difference should it make if a 
group working for improved conditions should 
actually adopt activities as radical as were 
those of Jesus in his day? 

_ 3. When is legislation by government a help 
in winning out on new standards? When is 
it a hindrance? 

_ 4. In what way should this class proceed if 
it decided to bring the prevailing views on 
the campus to bear on any one of the follow- 
ing: conception of God, social practices, re- 
ligious customs more in line with Jesus’ ex- 
ample. 

5. What kind of opposition might we en- 
counter? How would you propose to meet it? 


Summary Report of Section Chairman 


J. F. BaLzer 


HINGS WENT too nicely, in the ' 


sense that we did not develop in our 
section what I think should have de- 
veloped—some real clashes of opinion. 
It seemed to me that the situation was 
somewhat too comfortable, although 
surely in the background there was a 
good deal of feeling of disquiet. We 
arranged our program on the basis of 
two approaches : 

1. We tried to present in the first 
session some of the character shaping 
factors in the college community. In 
order not to deal only with opinion we 
tried to have those who presented ma- 
terials present something that really 
represented investigation. A good deal 
of genuine fact finding was presented for 
purposes of discussion. 

2. We dealt with the question of con- 


trolled factors. The fact finding was not 
quite as adequate. It is easier to have 
diagnoses of what the situation is than 
to have material. Mr. Artman, Profes- 
sor Trout, Professor Starbuck, and Pro- 
fessor Dimock contributed to these 
diagnoses. 

On the whole the general impression 
we received might be summed up by say- 
ing that the situation is varied. In the 
first place, we have very different condi- 
tions in different colleges and universities 
—from the point of view of disintegra- 
tion of factors and from the point of 
view of the unity of factors that affect 
character. Colleges also differ from the 
point of view of students who come to 
the institutions. 

One general assumption can be made: 
the real problem that arises comes out of 
the fact that your students come from a 
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restricted atmosphere where there is com- 
paratively a small amount of conflict to 
an area where there is a large degree of 
conflict—not merely from the point of 
view of physical contacts, but from the 
point of view of the conflict of ideals. 
There is conflict of cultures which is 
growing in the college as in the com- 
monwealth. It is a conflict between 
medieval and modern scientific points of 
view, and the student is thrown into con- 
flict in short order. There is also the 
fraternity and sorority system in which 
you have a new type of conflict and a 
great deal of violence may take place. 
Students are thrown into real conflict. 

One thing was stressed, namely, that 
we are, after all, as teachers, neglecting 
a very essential task when we try to sep- 
arate character from the classroom. 
After all, the teacher’s function is an im- 
portant one and with a tremendous 
amount of confusion lying around it, the 
teacher has a supreme responsibility 
through counseling and teaching to lead 
to an integration which no other factor 
in the college can possibly have. 

The problem of the teacher is not to 
erect artificial situations where the stu- 
dent will not meet difficulties, but to 
make individuals who can resist situa- 
tions. Therefore, we must emphasize the 
teaching function to a much larger de- 
gree, and emphasize the fact that the 


classroom is a place where continual in-— 


terweaving must go on. It is a matter 
of life situations with the classroom it- 
self most important. 

There is the danger that the teacher 
will become the organizing factor for the 
student. He must guard against a fixa- 
tion, must free the student for an actual 
control of his life and give him a method- 
ology of going out and orienting himself 
in life. 

Dr. Trout reported from the point of 
view of dean of men how the groups 
themselves can be used as a means of 
control. It is not necessary to attack the 
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fraternity and sorority system. It is quite 
possible so to motivate them that they in 
themselves may become the actual inte- 
grating factor for the student. If we had 
entered into that situation more, there 
would have been some conflict. To what 
extent can we look upon the fraternity 
and sorority as educative factors? 

If the whole problem of the definition 
of religion had been thrown out, there 
would have been no clearness. There 
would have been a decided difference of 
opinion in the group. On the one side 
would have been a definition in terms of 
escape from life—ideals meaning inte- 
gration, but after all a type of escape; 
on the other hand a definition of religion 
which deals with life situations and a 
total integration of the emotional and 
feeling side with a different location of 
the function of ideals. 

We believe there are certain areas in 
which the R. E. A. can help the college 
teacher by making it possible for him to 
get more material with regard to what 
happens when certain situations are dom- 
inant, and when other situations are 
dominant. We were able to assemble in 
our group a good deal of factual mate- 
rial with regard to handling the situation 
itself, but not much from the point of 
view of what kind of character results. 

In closing this report, may I call at- 
tention to the fact that the college section 
of this convention is also the annual 
meeting of the Midwest Section of the 
Association of Teachers of Bible. At a 
dinner meeting the annual election of of- 
ficers for this Association was held, with 
the following results: 

President, E. E. Domm, of North Cen- 
tral College. 

Vice-President, O. V. Jackson, of Cor- 
nell College. 

Secretary-Treasurer, F. G. Ward, of 
the Y. M. C. A. College, Chicago. 

Additional members of the Executive 
Board, J. F. Balzer of Carleton College 
and J. W. Teener of Park College. 








The Public School and Character Education 


Character Development and the Curriculum 


AGNES SAMUELSON 


66 HE development of character and 

personality has always attracted 
the attention and elicited the energies of 
men and women who have in any way 
felt responsible for educating children for 
citizenship.’ These words from Char- 
ters reflect the problem of the ages. Re- 
view the statements of the objectives of 
education from Plato to Dewey and you 
will find them tersely summarized by 
Seashore: “From one point of view the 
object of all education is to build charac- 
ter.” 

While other groups of this conference 
are considering the contribution of such 
factors as the family, the press, the li- 
brary, the college, and the church, to the 
development of character, this section is 
considering the work of the public 
schools from that angle. Of the many 
school associations and experiences that 
may be listed in the answer to the first 
question for discussion this afternoon: 
“Out of what does character develop?” 
one of most importance is the curricu- 
jum. 

The first fact of significance in connec- 
tion with the relation of the modern cur- 


1. Charters, W. W., Teaching of Ideals, preface, 
page 119 and 279, Macmillan, 1927. 

Seashore, C. E., “Character is not Character Unless 
It Is Lived All the Time,” School Life, Dept. of In- 
terior, U. S. Bureau of Education, January, 1928. 


riculum to character education is the en- 
larged objective. Though the modern 
curriculum may be set up in terms of 
Bobbitt’s major life activities, Courtis’ 
purposing, Washburne’s individual in- 
struction, Horn’s social function of 
subject matter, or any other modern 
technique, yet it takes but a cursory 
examination of modern course of study 
materials to see that the organized educa- 
tion of childhood is no longer limited to 
the mastery of facts. The common es- 
sentials do not consist merely of certain 
knowledges. To leave out common hon- 
esty and truthfulness from any list of 
“common essentials” is at once to queer 
the list. To develop the abilities, skills, 
habits, insights, attitudes, ideals, and ap- 
preciations needed for adequate living is 
now considered the ultimate goal of the 
curriculum. This means that the cur- 
riculum is being spiritualized as well as 
intellectualized.? 

As we shift from the academic to the 
character aspects of the curriculum, we 
approach the most difficult phase to an- 
alyze. There is a lack of educational re- 
search on the subject of teaching ideals; 
procedures are still in empirical stages. 





2. Kilpatrick, Wm. H., ‘‘An Effort at Appraisal,” 
Twenty-Fourth Year Book, Part II, Adapting Schools 
to Individual Instruction, page 181, National Society 
for Study of Education, 1925. 
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Ideals are not as tangible as spelling 
counts and not as easily measured as 
skills in arithmetic. But interest in spir- 
itualizing the facts dominates every great 
educational gathering today. There is 
greater recognition than ever before of 
the fact that our future depends more 
upon character than upon intellect. 
President Coolidge put it this way: 

“All our science and all our acts will 
never be the means for the true advance- 
ment of the nation, will never remove us 
from the sphere of the superficial and 
the cynical, will never give us a civiliza- 
tion and a culture of any worthy and 
lasting importance unless we are able to 
see in them the outward manifestations 
of a spiritual reality; that unless our 
halls of learning are real temples ap- 
proached by our youth in an attitude of 
reverence, consecrated by worship of the 
truth, they will all end in delusion; that 
our colleges will fail in their duty to their 
students unless they are able to inspire 
them with a broader understanding of 
the spiritual meaning of science, of liter- 
ature, and of the arts.”* 

Although we are apt to point to the 
allied curricular activities for character 
values, yet there are spiritualizing as- 
pects in every section of the public school 
curriculum. These are the outcomes of 
instruction dealing with ideals, attitudes, 
and appreciations. They have to do with 
enriching life, with developing the qual- 
ity that makes life significant, with build- 
ing a wholesome philosophy of life. 

The possibilities of the language arts 
for teaching high ideals, wholesome atti- 
tudes, and fine appreciations are now 
being approached. Two reasons account 
for this: an enriched content of material 
and a happier classroom technique. The 
library is providing rich and vicarious 
reading experiences; pure enjoyment is 
being exalted over tedious details. It is 


8. Coolidge, Calvin, “Emphasis Must Be Given to 
Developenent of Moral Power,’’ School Life, Vol. 
, No. 2, October, 1927. 
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a scientific fact that children will read 
poetry if they are allowed to enjoy its 
meaning rather than required to analyze 
its form. Literature thus becomes a 
pleasure and not a duty and “children’s 
reading not a by-product of the Eng- 
lish course, an intelligence test, or any- 
thing else—a subject of limitless possi- 
bilities and lifelong implications.’”* 

As the pages of great books acquaint 
the pupils with “all that mankind has 
done, thought, gained,” in the words of 
Carlyle, as the heroes of all ages pass in 
panoramic view—Hercules, Roland, Sir 
Galahad, Robin Hood, Siegfried, Wil- 
liam Tell, Portia, and hundreds of others, 
as the stories from Aesop to Brer Rab- 
bit entertain their fancy, as they adven- 
ture among the great masterpieces of 
prose and poetry, as they enjoy the 
matchless majesty of the psalms and the 
monumental personification from Gene- 
sis to Revelation, as they discover the 
law of law permeating the traditions and 
ideals of all nations, school children are 
gathering principles that cannot help but 
color their philosophy of life. With an 
enriched content and a happier technique 
literature has a better chance to function 
in life outside the school and to play a 
more direct and indirect part in perfect- 
ing that something which we call person- 
ality. The pages of literature are full of 
the most beautiful word pictures and the 
loftiest ideals of the ages; no subject in 
the curriculum has greater possibilities 
for developing right attitudes toward life 
or deeper appreciations of its values. 

Fundamentals of character may not 
seem as obvious outcomes :n the tool sub- 
jects, but is there not beauty in mathe- 
matical order and in spelling precision? 
Is it not the business of the teacher so 
to spiritualize the facts that their pri- 
mary values are accompanied by certain 
concomitant learnings? The develop- 
ment of standards of neatness, accuracy, 





4. Moore, Annie C., New Roads to Childhood. 
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good workmanship, and a sense of values 
are no longer trusted to the magic of 
transfer but sought along with the spe- 
cific. 

As the pupils perfect their technique 
in the manual and vocational arts, do 
they not gain a better concept of what 
is beautiful in form, honest in work, and 
fine in standards? As they increase their 
conscious enjoyment of the masterpieces 
of art, as they follow their urge to win 
the intellectual battle of freedom from 
prejudice, ignorance, and superstition, 
as they tune in on greater wave lengths 
of rhythm and sweetness and harmony 
of life through musical appreciation, are 
they not learning to evaluate life in terms 
of quality rather than quantity ? 

The facts of the sciences from the 
microscopic to the telescopic teach us 
that “it is man who sends out the only 
jarring note that mars the music of the 
spheres.” What field is more appealing 
to the modern youth than that of science? 
What has captured his fancy like the 
story of the conquest of the air? Have 
not Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh’s avia- 
tion flights spiritualized the whole world? 
Does he not hold the boyhood of the 
world in his hands? As the boundaries 
of human knowledge are being pushed 
back, is not the outlook for our school 
children being broadened? Are not the 
concomitant values of tolerance, open- 
mindedness, and willingness to seek and 
accept the truth, desirable outcomes that 
will remain to bless the personality after 
the laboratory drawings are forgotten? 
Think also of the poise, balance, and 
happiness objectives of the modern 
health program. The responses to the 
objective stimuli of nature study are 
attitudes, ideals, and appreciations relat- 
ing to the conservation of natural beauty 
and the worthy use of leisure time. 

What of the social sciences? Geogra- 
phy serves a spiritual as well as an eco- 
nomic function, when its facts open the 
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child’s eyes and heart to a greater world 
understanding, enjoyment, sympathy, and 
appreciation. No true teacher of history 
fails to incorporate in her lesson aim the 
cultivation of attitudes of respect and 
appreciation for those who have made 
present day civilization possible. In civ- 
ics she does not forget that personal and 
civic ideals are as necessary as specific 
knowledges. If the study of our coun- 
try’s glorious history does not provide 
high school and college students with pa- 
triotic and lofty action patterns, if the 
work in civics does not make them better 
participators in the adventures of citi- 
zenship, the courses must surely be in 
need of revamping. 

As our school children are thrilled by 
the romantic stories of Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s  statesmanship, John Marshall’s 
legal learning, Horace Mann’s activities 
in behalf of the common school, Daniel 
Boone’s hunting expeditions, Mary 
Lyon’s opening college doors to women, 
U. S. Grant’s siege of Vicksburg, Stone- 
wall Jackson’s matchless cavalry, Fran- 
ces E. Willard’s crusading for temper- 
ance, Dr. Anna Howard Shaw’s cham- 
pioning of the suffrage reform, Clara 
Barton’s bringing the American Red 
Cross to our country, Dr. Walter Reed’s 
conquering yellow fever, General 
George W. Goethal’s building the Pana- 
ma Canal, Ezra Meeker’s blazing the 
northwest trail, Luther Burbank’s plant 
creations, Thomas A. Edison’s marvel- 
ous inventions, Colonel Charles A. Lind- 
bergh’s aviation record, and the ideals 
and achievements of the many other in- 
teresting pioneers in high adventure for 
the benefit of civilization, they are learn- 
ing to appreciate and interpret the spirit 
of America. Are they not also learning 
better to evaluate life by a greater un- 
derstanding of the meaning of work, cul- 
ture, citizenship, and service to the fu- 
ture? 
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I have tried to point out three things 
about the relation of the public school 
curriculum to character education: 

1. The program now includes atten- 
tion to the development of ideals, atti- 
tudes, and appreciations as well as to the 
mastery of knowledges and skills. 

2. The teaching of character traits 
is the most difficult technique to de- 
velop, to master, and to measure. There 
is need of research in this field in order 
to build a proper program. 


3. Every phase of the public school 
curriculum has spiritualizing values. 

The public school curriculum has a 
distinct contribution to make to the solu- 
tion of the problem of character educa- 
tion through a better understanding and 
mastery of these items. This program 
of translating ideals into character will 
be increasingly successful as it is car- 
ried out by teaching personalities with 
the vision and skill to inspire children 
to achieve lives of rich significance. 


Summary Report of Section Chairman 


M. G. CLarK 


ROM THE STANDPOINT of in- 

terest, the Public School Section was 
a success. This was evidenced by its 
large attendance, standing room being at 
a premium; by the spirited discussion 
which did not lag throughout the ses- 
sions, and by the fact that the larger part 
of those present voluntarily continued 
the debate for an hour beyond schedule 
time. 

As a fact finding group, the work of 
this Section was a disappointment. The 
outstanding fact was the discovery that 
no one had actual character education 
facts to offer. No established technique 
of character teaching was presented and 
no one could give dependable, scientifi- 
cally derived facts concerning those 
things which most surely produce char- 
acter. 

While there was a sparsity of fact 
finding, there was no sparsity of think- 
ing, and for two and a half hours not a 
moment was lost in the expression of 
this community thinking. No definite 
contributions can be reported as of value 


to those not present, but the stimulation 
of the thinking of those who were pres- 
ent was manifest. 

In general, the discussion centered 
about two questions that are pertinent to 
the public school problem: 

1. Out of what does character de- 
velop? 

2. What is the school’s job as its part 
of the total social character process? 

In answer to the former question, the 
discussion indicated four lines of think- 
ing: 

a. That character develops largely 
through personalized idealisms, that is, 
through the emotionalization of personal 
influences. 

b. That character develops through 
the understanding and the acceptance 
(emotionalization) of one’s social and 
moral obligation to his group. 

c. That character develops through an 
understanding and love for that which is 
accepted as true in life values and as 
socially right. That character is the out- 
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ering of a love and understanding of the 
positive elements in human reactions. 

d. That character can only be stabil- 
ized as opportunity is given in daily 
practice to put into action the character 
ideals of the individual. 

The answer to the second problem is 
found in the opportunity the school offers 
for the inspiration and the functioning of 
character ideals. Character inspirations 
cannot become stabilized character until 
an opportunity is given for their outering 
and establishment in individual personal- 
ity. 

a. The personnel of the school teach- 
ing group must be such that the pupil 
group will find inspiration for their per- 
sonalized idealisms. The personal influ- 
ence of the teacher is more far reaching 
than her subject matter. 

b. Opportunity should be provided 
within the school for the discussion of 
character problems and for the real liv- 
ing or outering of the social and moral 
obligation of the school group. 

c. The school program, through the 
administration of its curriculum, must 
continually set standards of truth and 
ideals of living that appear not as iso- 
lated bits of character subject matter, 
but as integral parts of each subject of 
the curriculum and, therefore, like the 
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problems of life, an integral part of effi- 
cient living. 

d. Over and above all else, opportunity 
must appear in the school organization 
for the pupils to take over much of the 
responsibility for the establishment of 
the school character and for the solution 
of the school social and moral problems. 

Stabilized character is not the product 
of academic teaching; it is rather the 
product of individual choices and indi- 
vidually determined activities which come 
as the stimulus of emotionalized think- 
ing, i. e., idealisms. The school must 
give opportunity for such choices and 
determined activities, not so much 
through academic teachings, as through 
opportunities for individual thinking and 
for the outerings of the ideals of pupil 
discussion groups. The problems of the 
school should not be reserved entirely for 
faculty meetings. Character never comes 
through the superimposed influence of a 
more or less autocratic rule. Character 
is a growth and, like all growth, is the 
result of self-activity. The worn out 
negative cells of error must be torn down 
and replaced with positive cells of truth. 
Such growth can only come from within 
each individual, since all growth is from 
within a living organism and not an ac- 
cretion of superimposed materials. 




















The Church and Character Education 


WILLIAM CLAYTON BOWER 


HE sectional meeting at which the 

church was studied was well attend- 
ed. The number of persons desiring to 
participate was greater than could be ac- 
commodated in the rooms at first al- 
lotted, and the section was transferred to 
the chapel of the National Training 
School across the street. This proved an 
admirable setting for the work of the 
section. 


WHAT THE CONFERENCE SET OUT TO 
ACCOMPLISH 


The section on the church set out to 
accomplish three principal objectives. 
First, to assess the church as an agency 
contributing to the process of character 
education. Second, to assess the church 
as an agency of character education in its 
relation to other institutions in the com- 
munity contributing directly or indirect- 
ly to this process. Third, to consider the 
church from the standpoint of the spe- 
cific contribution which religion has to 
make to the achievement of character. 


PROCEDURE 


The section was set up on the confer- 
ence basis. There were no set addresses. 
The first part of the conference, however, 
was devoted to brief and informal pres- 
entations of a number of viewpoints and 
approaches with reference to the func- 
tions and responsibility of the church in 
its relation to community life. These 
presentations centered around three fund- 
amental points of view: (1) the nature 
of religion; (2) the church as a func- 
tioning social institution in its relation to 
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other community agencies; and (3) the 
church adapting itself to the factors of 
change in a complex modern community 
undergoing constant and rapid modifica- 
tion. 

These informal presentations of view- 
points were followed by a discussion 
which occupied the remainder of Thurs- 
day afternoon and continued through the 
forenoon of Friday. The participation 
in the discussion was wholehearted, and 
much longer time could have been used 
profitably by the group in thinking itself 
together with reference to the issues 
which emerged. 


PRESENTATIONS OF VIEWPOINTS 


The first presentation was made by 
Father J. Elliot Ross, Adviser to Cath- 
olic students in Columbia University. 
Father Ross presented the Catholic view- 
point of the nature of religion as domi- 
nantly authoritative, traditional, and in- 
stitutional. From this viewpoint religion 
is grounded in divinely revealed, absolute 
truth. At the opposite extreme Profes- 
sor Edward S. Ames, of the University 
of Chicago, who is also Pastor of the 
University Church of the Disciples, pre- 
sented the conception of religion as em- 
pirical and experimental experience in 
the discovery of the fundamental and 
changing values that inhere in a develop- 
ing historical process. From this point 
of view the function of religion is to dis- 
cover the emerging values within the cre- 
ative process of personal and social ex- 
perience. 

Professor Arthur L. Swift, of Union 
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Theological Seminary, presented the 
church in its relation to other community 
institutions. He called attention to the 
fact that religion as it has historically 
developed has tended to be a divisive 
rather than a unifying factor in communi- 
ty life, and that the church, therefore, 
is incapacitated by this fact from assum- 
ing leadership in community enterprises. 
Professor Ellsworth Faris, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, assessed the church 
as a functioning social institution carry- 
ing forward certain aspects of commun- 
ity life and being responsible to the com- 
munity for its products. 

The fifth presentation was made by 
Professor Samuel A. Kincheloe, of the 
Chicago Theological Seminary. Dr. 
Kincheloe presented the results of his 
study of the manner in which individual 
churches adapt themselves to changing 
conditions of modern community life. 
His data were gathered from the metro- 
politan area of Chicago. The results of 
Dr. Kincheloe’s research showed that 
there are forces operative in the com- 
munity over which the individual church 
has little or no control. These factors 
are to be found in such matters as eco- 
nomic changes, in shifts of population, 
and in the emergence of zones radiating 
from the center of the city to the resi- 
dential circumference. His studies show 
that in order to survive in the places of 
original planting local churches have to 
resort to many kinds of adaptations, such 
as institutional methods, change of loca- 
tion, union with other congregations, or 
withdrawal to residential sections. Dr. 
Kincheloe has been able to identify a 
definite series of behavior sequences in 
the life of local churches. 


MovEMENT OF THOUGHT IN THE 
DISCUSSION 


The discussion which followed these 
presentations revealed a decided move- 
ment of thought through a sequence of 
ideas. ch 
The first discussion studied the man- 
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ner in which religion itself is to be con- 
ceived. The heart of this problem cen- 
tered in the conception of the place of 
the absolute and the relative in religion. 
When stated abstractly, as they were at 
the beginning of the discussion, these two 
ideas seemed to be irreconcilable. As the 
discussion progressed, however, and the 
group came face to face with the de- 
mands of concrete practical situations in 
local communities it became apparent 
that even such widely different concep- 
tions of religion could find a modus ope- 
randi, and that in spite of metaphysical 
difficulties practical ways of working 
could be devised. 

To many persons present the discus- 
sion of the absolute and relative seemed 
to be quite removed from reality and 
from the practical, but there were many 
in the section who felt that this problem 
was, after all, one of the most practical 
of those that were discussed. The im- 
mediately practical bearings of this prob- 
lem are obvious when a local group comes 
to work out techniques of procedure on 
the basis of its conception of the nature 
of religion. This part of the discussion 
seemed to make it quite obvious that re- 
ligious people of differing communions 
need first of all to clarify their minds on 
what they mean by religion. 

The second focal point in the discus- 
sion had to do with the church in the 
changing community, and dealt partic- 
ularly with the data which Professor 
Kincheloe had presented. The group 
raised the question as to what factors en- 
tered into the ability of local churches to 
remain on their original sites and to cope 
as permanent institutions with the chang- 
ing conditions of the community. It was 
pointed out that on the whole the 
churches that hold to an absolute view 
of religion were more successful in main- 
taining their ground against change than 
are those which hold to a more flexible 
view of religion, but it was pointed out 
on the other hand that possibly the com- 
munions which hold to the more abso- 
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lute view have also exercised greater 
statesmanship in the location and super- 
vision of churches. Unfortunately, time 
did not permit elaboration of this vital 
problem, since the session was controlled 
by time limits. 

The session on Friday morning opened 
with a vital discussion of the church as 
a divisive or integrating factor in com- 
munity life. Discussion brought out the 
fact that historically the church has 
placed its emphasis upon theological, doc- 
trinal, and institutional concepts, and that 
to the extent that it has done this it has 
proven a divisive factor. Professor Swift’s 
position, to the effect that the church, be- 
cause of this divisive influence, had been 
disqualified to take the initiative in com- 
munity leadership, was supported by a 
considerable section of the group. 

It was pointed out, however, that reli- 
gion in its most essential character is in- 
tegrative, and that if it were re-conceived 
in terms of a living and forward-moving 
experience it would cease to be divisive 
in its influence and would become, ac- 
cording to its truest nature, an integra- 
tive community factor. The point of 
view was presented that this was one of 
the greatest present responsibilities of the 
church, to shift its view from abstract, 
metaphysical, and theological dogmas to 
convictions that root in current experi- 
ence. 

The fourth focal point in the discus- 
sion had to do with the necessity for 
complete re-orientation of the thinking 
of the church concerning its task in its 
community. It was suggested that a shift 
needed to be made from abstract, meta- 
physical, and theological ideas to the 
needs of persons and groups as such in 
local communities. It was suggested that 
in this re-orientation a survey should be 
made of the specific needs of community 
life. It was suggested further that a 
second step might well be for the church, 
together with all other agencies, to con- 
ceive their relation to all these needs, 


making what contribution they could to 
these needs rather than conceiving their 
task in terms of positions that need to be 
defended. 

At this point it was suggested that the 
fundamental criterion of the contribu- 
tion which the church, as well as other 
community agencies, could make to char- 
acter education should be formulated in 
terms of the contributions which religion 
can make to the achievement of person- 
ality. 

The note with which the discussion 
came to its close was the conviction that 
this re-orientation of religion to human 
needs in terms of developing personality 
will require an experimental approach to 
specific and concrete needs in local com- 
munity situations. 


ASSESSMENT OF THE SECTION 


(1) The chief purpose which the 
meeting of the section served was that 
of clearing the ground for more specific 
and intensive study of emergent prob- 
lems. Much was gained from sharing 
different points of view and experiences 
in a process of understanding and dis- 
covery. 

(2) It was very clear that as long as 
the group talked in terms of abstract 
concepts it not only differed, but its dif- 
ferences continued as great as at the be- 
ginning. It was interesting to note how 
these abstract concepts were saturated 
with emotional conditionings. So long as 
this attitude prevailed the tendency was 
to defend positions that had already been 
established and that had organized 
around themselves emotional concomi- 
tants. It was equally significant that 
when the group talked in terms of con- 
crete and specific situations it found itself 
fusing. This would seem to indicate a 
need for some technique for experimen- 
tation in community cooperation. 

(3) It was obvious that the time limit 
was too brief to carry through the dis- 
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cussion to its most fruitful outcomes. 
Ideas had to be left large and bulky and 
there was not time to pursue specific leads 
as far as many in the group would have 
liked to do. 

(4) The group was much too large. 
The discussion technique calls for a much 
smaller group of persons who have some 
opportunity of following up leads that 
indicate direction of thinking. 

(5) The conference was very fruitful 
in uncovering profitable leads for more 
intensive study in the future. Among 
these, six may be suggested 

(a) It is clear that religious people 
need to come to some understanding 
among themselves as to what they mean 
by religion. 

(b) It is also clear that as matters 
now stand it is necessary in any co-opera- 
tive work to take account of differences 
and to develop techniques of cooperation 
which will take account of these differ- 
ences. 
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(c) There is need for techniques of 
cooperation which will rest upon experi- 
mentation. 

(d) It would seem fruitful in the 
light of this discussion that very specific 
and very concrete problems be located, 
concerning which factual data may be 
collected, and with reference to which 
experiments may be undertaken. It is 
not so important just what these prob- 
lems should be. The main thing is that 
they should be specific, concrete, and im- 
mediate. 

(e) It would seem advisable that 
there should be an extension of the tech- 
niques which Professor Kincheloe has 
used in other situations than Chicago. 
This study should be extended to other 
urban centers and to rural communities. 

(f) There is great need for an ade- 
quate factual basis for further fruitful 
cooperative thinking on the problems 
brought to light in the discussion of the 
section. 


























The Library and Character Education 


F. K. W. 


HE LIBRARY SECTION of the 

26th annual convention of the Re- 
ligious Education Association met on 
Thursday afternoon, April 4, 1929, with 
an attendance of twenty-seven. 

To discover how character may be in- 
fluenced by books and libraries, and how 
these influences may become more potent 
in character building, was the problem 
before the section, as stated by the 
chairman, Mr. F. K. W. Drary, Execu- 
tive Assistant on Adult Education of 
the American Library Association. 

Books and libraries both have personal- 
ities which influence individuals, groups, 
and the community. The public library’s 
program today is book service to the 
entire community. It does this, not by 
formal teaching, not by dictation, but by 
suggestion and cooperation. Its object 
is to establish character by sound read- 
ing and study, to help to a broader, bet- 
ter, more liberal education, to make life 
more enjoyable by bettering the job, or 
by lightening the tasks, because of a 
saner viewpoint. 

In studying this problem two propo- 
sitions may be discussed: (1) How 
books and reading have influenced char- 
acter; (2) What libraries are doing and 
may do to influence character. 

To open the discussion of the first 
proposition, Mr. Charles H. Compton, 
of the St. Louis Public Library, reported 
on the kind of people who have been 
reading William James, Thomas Hardy, 
Carl Sandburg, and the Greek Classics. 
Using the records of his library he has 
discovered that these are best appreci- 
ated by those in the humbler occupations, 
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such as stenographers, salesladies, labor- 
ers, drivers, clerks and printers. Very 
few of the so-called intellectuals, as pro- 
fessional and business men, appear on 
the list. From his study, Mr. Compton 
is convinced that a deep and abiding 
satisfaction and a high philosophy of 
life has come to these readers. This in- 
tellectual urge has come from books and 
these books have come from the public 
library. The burden therefore rests on 
the library to make books available for 
people of this kind. 

Further instances of the influence of 
books and reading upon character were 
contributed by others. Rev. E. G. Wil- 
liams, pastor of the Westminster Presby- 
terian Church, Des Moines, summarized 
the outstanding forces which influence 
character as (1) personal environment, 
(2) reading of books, (3) teaching, and 
(4) physical environment. 

Mr. Williams further emphasized the 
value of a public library in a commu- 
nity. The library supplies the needed 
books both for reference and reading. 
It can set aside a shelf of books for 
parents, teachers, ministers, and others, 
it can provide the books called for in 
study groups at the churches, it can reach 
the potential religious leaders. A con- 
ference between the library and the pas- 
tors can result in a survey of what the 
library has, what it can secure by bor- 
rowing, and what it might provide. Such 
an official liaison can become an integrat- 
ing force in building up a religious li- 
brary along modern ideas of religious 
education. 

Following up this idea of cooperation, 
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the discussion in the section touched on 
the aid given to groups in the commu- 
nity, such as study classes of all kinds in 
women’s clubs, Y. M. and Y. W. C. A.’s, 
parent-teacher associations, and similar 
organizations. 

The necessity of guiding the reading 
of children was also developed, with the 
suggestion of specific conferences with 
teachers of the primary and junior 
grades. 

A resolution adopted by the section 
pointed out the desirability of arranging 
the round tables at Religious Education 
Association conferences according to a 
staggered program, so that those having 
lines of parallel interest would not con- 
flict. As a result of the present method, 
no delegate to the R. E. A. conference 
attended the library section meeting, but 
the program was made up and attended 
by librarians. 

The findings of the library section 
were drafted by a committee and were 
presented to the conference on Friday 
morning as follows: 

1. That the influence of books 
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through the library has been found to 
be effective among those in the hum- 
bler walks of life, but does not extend 
as greatly to business and professional 
men who apparently do not read as dis- 
criminatingly as might be expected. 

2. That it thus becomes the province 
of the library to make books readily 
available and serviceable to all. 

3. That the library is frequently un- 
able to extend such service because of 
the lack of adequate financial support. 

4. That the library is an essential edu- 
cational agency, its function being, not 
to teach, but to assist and advise readers 
both young and old. 

5. That workers in the field of relig- 
ious education are not fully aware of 
the services the library can offer to aid 
them. 

6. That the library is ready to co- 
operate with the worker in the field of 
religious education. 

7. That conferences should be insti- 
tuted between these two, leading to mu- 
tual understanding and joint efforts to- 
ward the desired end. 























The Press and Character Education 


WILLARD GROSVENOR BLEYER 


HE DISCUSSION in this round 

table centered about the dual char- 
acter of the present day daily newspaper. 
It is both a business enterprise in the 
machine age, and an institution in our 
modern complex urban life. The news- 
paper, it was pointed out, is in its very 
nature a mirror reflecting the conditions 
of life in the community in which it is 
published. The journalist may be a 
leader, but like leaders he cannot get out 
of touch with those whom he is under- 
taking to lead. 

The problem of the publication of 
news of crime, scandal, and vice was 
discussed at length, particularly with ref- 
erence to its social and anti-social effects. 
Six possible advantages accruing to so- 
ciety from the printing of such news 
were considered: (1) its deterrent ef- 
fect; (2) the importance of publicity as 
a means of insuring justice to those 
charged with wrongdoing and crime; (3) 
the information furnished to citizens so 
that they may protect themselves, their 
property, and their families against the 
criminal and the vicious; (4) the infor- 
mation necessary to citizens in order that 
they may judge of the efficiency of offi- 
cers of the law and of judicial processes ; 
(5) publicity as an aid in the apprehen- 
sion and punishment of wrongdoers and 
criminals; (6) the satisfaction of vicious 
and criminal impulses through reading 
of vicious and criminal acts, rather than 
through committing them. 

Eight possible anti-social effects of 
the publication of such news were also 
discussed: (1) the suggestions given to 
potential wrongdoers and criminals; (2) 


the information furnished as to methods 
of committing criminal and vicious acts; 
(3) the distorted view given of moral 
standards by devoting disproportionate 
space and prominence to such news; (4) 
the consequent development of an atti- 
tude of tolerance toward wrongdoing and 
crime; (5) the sympathy often created 
for undeserving wrongdoers and crim- 
inals; (6) the glorification into heroes 
and heroines of wrongdoers and crim- 
inals; (7) the encouragement given to 
criminals who take pride in the news- 
paper notoriety they receive; (8) the 
possible interference with the apprehen- 
sion of criminals and with the adminis- 
tration of justice. 

Local news of crime, scandal, and vice, 
it was shown, is likely to have greater 
value from a social point of view than 
that which comes from outside the cir- 
culation area of the newspaper. The 
problem of the newspaper man is that 
of weighing in each case the possible 
social and anti-social effects of a given 
piece of news, and arriving at an imme- 
diate decision in regard to the publica- 
tion or suppression of it. 

The influence on the character and 
conduct of children of the daily comic 
strips and the Sunday colored comics 
was likewise considered. Many children 
begin to look at the “funnies” before 
they can read, and the taste for them 
thus early developed continues through- 
out the period when they are most sus- 
ceptible to the influences that shape ideals 
of character and conduct. Graphic rep- 
resentation of family squabbles, crude 
practical jokes, “slap-stick” comedy, and 
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similar subjects commonly treated in the 
comics, doubtless produces a lasting im- 
pression on the child’s mind. The latest 
slang, often vulgar and generally ephem- 
eral, is used to heighten the effect of 
crude drawing and coloring. When par- 
ents are distressed by the unexpected 
acts and language of their children, they 
are prone to attribute these undesirable 
results to their playmates, although un- 
doubtedly the cause is often to be found 
in the “funnies,” to which parents, as a 
rule, give little attention. 

The effect of newspaper publicity and 
advertising in stimulating attendance of 
children at moving picture theatres was 
also touched upon. Striking scenes in 
motion pictures are frequently repro- 
duced in newspapers in connection both 
with press-agent reading matter and with 
display advertisements, in a manner cal- 
culated to stimulate the interest of chil- 
dren as well as of adults. Since the 
overwhelming majority of “movies” are 
designed for adults rather than children, 
the encouragement given to children to 
attend the “movies” deserves serious con- 
sideration. Again the vividness with 
which scenes of sensational action, in- 
cluding crime and illicit sex relations, 
are depicted on the screen may leave an 
indelible impression on the child’s mind. 

The deliberate attempt of newspaper 
editors and publishers to secure children 
as readers, through the printing of bed- 
time stories, “funnies,” and other fea- 
tures, involves a certain amount of re- 
sponsibility on the part of newspaper 
men and women for the character of the 
reading matter, illustrations, and adver- 
tising that newspapers publish primarily 
for adult readers, but equally available 
for juvenile readers. The question may 
well be asked whether or not a newspa- 
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per can serve both its mature and im- 
mature readers at the same time, without 
possible injury to the latter class. Most 
newspapers desire to be “home newspa- 
pers,” because papers that go into ihe 
home obviously have great value as ad- 
vertising media. Again, the question 
may well be asked whether or not a 
newspaper that goes into the home should 
print only such material as can be read 
aloud in the family circle. 

In the matter of its language, it was 
pointed out, the American newspaper is 
more reticent in describing immorality 
than are present day fiction and motion 
pictures. 
offense,” are commonly used by the 
press. Such euphemistic expressions are 
more in keeping with mid-Victorian 
prudery than with present frankness, but 
curiously enough they have survived in 
even those newspapers that are most 
open to the charge of sensationalism. 

The conclusion of the discussion was 
that in any serious study of character 
education the influence of the press 
must be taken into consideration, and 
that even such features as are commonly 
considered innocuous, like the “comics,” 
plain and colored, cannot be neglected in 
evaluating the effects of the press as an 
institution on the development of char- 
acter and conduct in children. 

The present day newspaper, in its 
great variety of contents, is an institu- 
tion of such recent growth that its pos- 
sible influences on community life re- 
main to be studied. The newspaper 
reading habits of children might be in- 
vestigated to advantage. Parents and 
teachers certainly should give careful at- 
tention to the possible effects on children 
of the reading matter, illustrations, and 
advertisements in the daily newspaper. 





Euphemisms, like “statutory. 
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The Future of Character Education 


J. Exxior Ross 


HE TOPIC on which I have been 
asked to speak is the future of char- 
acter education. 

In connection with that topic, it seems 
to me a very hopeful sign that both 
religious and secular education are will- 
ing to learn from one another to a greater 
extent today than they were twenty-five 
years ago. 

The Church realizes that some who are 
not her children have made researches 
which may be very useful. And although 
the Church keeps her prerogative of 
studying the ideals of character, of de- 
termining to a large extent what kind 
of character we want, she recognizes that 
other folk may sometimes know the best 
means of developing a particular trait of 
character. So the Church has learned 
a great deal from the investigations of 
modern psychology. She no longer looks 
upon certain mental manifestations as 
the result of preternatural forces, and she 
is willing to learn from modern science 
how to treat these phenomena. 

Appropriate methods worked out by 
science for dealing with various classes 
of mental deficiency are readily accepted. 
Sociologists and social workers have 
given religious agencies a greater appre- 


ciation, perhaps, of the importance of 
material environment, in order that char- 
acter may be developed in the direction 
religion desires. Religion has become a 
pupil in the field of pedagogy, to learn 
how to teach her own subject and to 
apply in the field of religion such systems 
as the project method, or learning by 
actual experience. 

On the other hand, psychologists are 
realizing that if we are to have a truly 
integrated personality, the individual 
should have a wholesome religious out- 
look. We have sociologists and social 
workers recognizing that the church is 
an actual fact in society; that it is an 
agency which can be a great influence 
for good; that it would be flying in the 
face of the actual facts of life to ignore 
the Church and the field of religion. 

In the educational world itself, there 
has been a distinct change in attitude, be- 
cause institutions that started out as be- 
ing completely secular have come, in a 
number of instances, to recognize the 
need of religion, if they were to give a 
complete education. In many secular in- 
stitutions today, and even in_ state 
institutions governed by a constitution 
rigidly separating church and state, we 
have the phenomenon of courses in re- 
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ligion, or of some arrangement by which 
the representatives of different churches 
may be able to give courses in religion. 
At Iowa State University you have the 
most developed experiment in that direc- 
tion, where there is a school of religion 
with the teachers representing Protestant- 
ism, Judaism, and Catholicism, holding 
the rank of full professors, sitting in 
faculty meetings, voting on all questions 
coming before the faculty. But Iowa Uni- 
versity is only one of many institutions 
attempting something of the sort, and 
in grammar and high schools as well, we 
have an increasing recognition of the im- 
portance of religion. There are weekday 
classes, Gary systems, etc., by which 
children who attend state schools that 
cannot directly teach religion, yet receive 
the benefit of religious training. All 
this is a recognition that religion is one 
of the great agencies in the formation 
of character. 


under auspicious circumstances. 
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So we have these two trends, one by 
which the Church learns from other 
agencies, and the other by which other 
fields of discipline learn the importance 
of religion and that they can secure their 
own ends better by utilizing religion. 
The existence of these trends holds great 
promise for the future because it shows 
we are trying to see the whole of life. 
We are not holding exclusively to one 
particular factor. 

And so I think we may well look for- 
ward to the future with great hope that 
we shall pass on to succeeding genera- 
tions characters that have been formed 
To be 
humble enough to recognize his own limi- 
tations, humble enough to learn from 
others, is the work of a successful edu- 
cator and builder of character. That 
today so many of our educators, religious 
and secular, have this humility affords 
great hope and promise for the future. 


The Future of the Family 


ARTHUR J. Topp 


EGARDLESS of how this infor- 
R mation may affect the feelings of 
those people who claim that the family 
is bankrupt and ought to be wiped out, 
I think it is a perfectly safe bet that the 
family is here to remain, that is, so long 
as we are here on this plane of human 
existence. It may be perfectly true that 
in heaven there is neither marrying nor 
giving in marriage, but so far as we can 
see there is no likelihood for a long time 
to come, at least, of men and women be- 
ing transformed into angels in this mun- 
dane world. If, therefore, we are go- 


ing to consider the problem of religious 
education as related to the family, we 


need not worry about any lack of prob- 
lems ahead of us. There is no immediate 
sign that we are likely to lose that par- 
ticular objective of study and research. 

There is no apparent prospect of any 
revolutionary change in the organization 
of the family. If we study the history 
of the human family we discover, of 
course, that it has changed, changed con- 
stantly, changed profoundly in certain 
aspects. But, after all, there is a mathe- 
matical reason why it cannot change 
much beyond certain limits. Even the 
large talk about companionate marriage 
is nothing new. It is really not marriage 
at all but simply a very thin veil for 
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prostitution. It is a form of sexual ad- 
venture very frequently encountered in 
the history of the family—a marginal 
form of family organization—and, in 
spite of the advertising of it, it is not 
practiced by an alarming number of peo- 
ple. In fact, it is like Shakespeare’s 
army or the I. W. W. as far as numbers 
are concerned. Much rapid fire talk and 
movement gives the illusion of big num- 
bers. 

Now, here is the mathematical situa- 
tion of which I just spoke. There are 
only three terms or elements in the nor- 
mal family: father, mother, child. You 
can only organize these three elements 
into a certain number of patterns, and 
all those patterns have been already tried 
and tried repeatedly. And no amount 
of railing or argumentation or denuncia- 
tion can change the number of these 
patterns. They are fixed by the very 
nature of the family itself, hence we 
have a very definite set-up in this respect 
for our problem of future education and 
even of future religious education for the 
family. There are certain relationships 
within the family group and it seems 
likely that so long as we are here in the 
flesh they will remain. Our business is 
to make them more workable than at 
present. 

Is the present system of the family 
all that we want it to be? Certainly not. 
I believe parents, teachers, social workers 
all will agree that it is not. But, on the 
other hand, I do not think that many of 
us would go so far as the cynical psycho- 
analyst who said a while ago, “After all, 
the family is a necessary evil.” That 
remark, of course, was not scientific but 
pure cynicism. Between the two ex- 


tremes of complacency and cynicism, 
education, including religious education, 
will find its proper field and proper atti- 
tude. 

A very grave set of problems faces 
us as we contemplate the future of the 
family. 


Most of these problems grow 
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out of our increasing social complexity. 
The mobility of labor, the development 
of modern industrialism, the jamming of 
people into close, crowded quarters, the 
movement from country to city, the 
breakdown of primary methods of social 
control in the big city, the new science 
which tends to create a new attitude of 
moral determinism approaching some- 
times even moral anarchism—all these 
various forces playing upon the individ- 
ual and the social group are creating 
problems within the family that make 
for its disintegration and disorganization. 
What can we depend upon in the fu- 
ture to meet these tendencies? Law will 
hardly be able to handle the situation. 
Certain types and aspects of education 
can be depended upon to a certain extent. 
But there are certain other influences 
which I believe we shall have to depend 
upon and depend upon permanently if 
we are going to get into the corners and 
hinterlands of human nature and not 
merely sweep the middle of the floor. 
It may sound curious as coming from 
an objective, realistic scientist to say that 
the force that can get down to the roots 
of the problem and reconstruct human 
nature most effectively is religion. 
Perhaps you will ask me to make it 
perfectly clear what I mean by religion. 
i shall be satisfied to call it utilizing the 
principle of good and the power of spirit. 
Hence the important thing, the essential 
thing in this matter of religious educa- 
tion and the future of the family, is to 
know what we want to teach. I am much 
less concerned about the instrument or 
process used in teaching—whether by 
radio, continuation classes, parent and 
teacher associations, cosmic rays or li- 
braries. The important message and 
content of religious education as it bears 
upon the family is just about the same 
message and content that would bear 
upon the state or any other aspect of 
human life and conduct. And this mes- 
sage and content is just about summed 
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up in the first commandment: “Thou 
shalt have no other gods before me.” 
But, note this, we shall never get any- 
where if we merely stop with asserting 
or teaching people to assert or to repeat 
that first commandment. The problem of 
the religious educator as well as of other 
religious teachers is to prove that man 
has no other gods and can have no 
other. 

It is not enough for me as teacher or 
parent or minister to lay down an ab- 
stract principle. It is my business to 
show the child that he can prove it. Now 
the child is not going to care much about 
abstract principles or even God unless he 
can prove for himself that God means 
something to him. I believe the child 
can be taught to prove for himself that 
God is and that there are no other gods. 

My first problem, therefore, as a re- 
ligious educator is to eliminate those 
other gods. I mean by other gods such 
things as the machine, matter, heredity, 
environment, money, the microbe. And 
by machine I mean particularly the ma- 
chine type of mind that looks upon this 
universe as a pure mechanism and a sys- 
tem of things that can be defined in pure- 
ly mechanical and material terms. In 
heredity and environment I should in- 
clude the idea that there are vicious minds 
and wicked minds all powerful in the 
control of your conduct and mine. When 
I speak of the “microbe” as one of those 
other gods I am referring to that greatest 
example of atheism the world has ever 
known, namely, reducing God the In- 
finite, to God the infinitesimal. Think 
of it for a moment, that the microscopic 
parasite is given the omnipotence to de- 
stroy the image and likeness of the in- 
finite God! 

Do I mean to say that such a method 
of religious education and of proving the 
principle would solve the problem of 
poverty? Yes. Would it heal disease? 
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Yes. Would it handle mental defect? 
Yes. Domestic discord? Yes. Politi- 
cal, economic, and international conflict ? 
Yes. 

There has been some criticism of our 
deliberations at this conference by people 
who said they were disappointed in not 
being able to obtain definite and clear 
cut answers to their questions. I submit 
that I have given you some very definite 
answers. Could I be more definite and 
specific? And, on the other hand, could 
an authoritative religion or system of 
religious education be any less specific 
and still command our respect and our 
allegiance ? 

There is only one other question, 
namely, who should do this work? We 
have the agencies now. We have the 
sources of inspiration. We have the 
promises running all through the old and 
the new sections of the Scriptures which 
all the West accepts and reveres. All we 
need to do is to recognize the plain fact, 
that either our God is or he is not. He 
is superior to a “microbe” or a tempest 
or he is not. Let us go back, therefore, 
and search our old sources of teaching 
and education but, above all, let us get 
into the attitude of proving our claims. 

Why should we have to confess failure 
in advance and depend upon the chemist, 
the psychiatrist, the matter physician, the 
social worker to do our work for us? 
Has God delegated the administration 
of truth to them rather than to us? We 
have a series of promises and rules in 
the Old and the New Testaments. I 
suppose they mean something. I even 
venture to believe that they mean what 
they say. If that is so, they mean to me 
a challenge to prove them, and my whole 
conception of the religious life and of the 
future of religious education is to prove 
the validity and the infallibility of those 
rules and promises and definitions, which 
sum up God, the real man, and their 
relationship. 
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Summarizing the Convention 


WiLt1AmM ApAMS Brown 


LL THAT YOU CAN expect me 

to do in these closing minutes is 
to give certain impressions which have 
come to me as I have listened to the dis- 
cussion of the day and to make certain 
suggestions which bear upon our future 
procedure. If we are to judge this con- 
vention by definite, specific results we 
must confess that we have fallen short 
of our ideal. But when we consider our 
subject, “Character Training Through 
the Community,” we realize that we 
should have been fortunate to reach defi- 
nite results if we had stayed an entire 
year. In this whole matter we are break- 
ing new ground and I think we may take 
it as a mark of success that our conven- 
tion has shown that this question of char- 
acter training is of interest to a great 
many different groups of people. If we 
can discover ways of setting about its 
study that are definite and practicable, 
there seems no limit to the interest we 
may arouse -and the results we may 
achieve. 

We have been fortunate enough in 
this Association to bring together not 
only representatives of the three great 
religious communions and of liberals 
who do not owe allegiance to any of 
them, but also representatives of the dif- 
ferent social institutions which at any 
point touch religion; and the fact that 
the reports that have come to us today 
from these different groups are in many 
respects indefinite and baffling is not a 
reason for discouragement but a chal- 
lenge to more effective activity. Let me 
suggest certain lines along which it seems 
to me that we may wisely move. 

We need, in the first place, to define 
more clearly than we have yet done the 
field in which our Association is to work. 
We are, as the name implies, a Religious 


Education Association, and however 
broadly we may define religion it is suf- 
ficiently specialized to be embodied in 
great institutions that command the serv- 
ices of a very large number of persons 
and that spend vast sums of money. 
Without depreciating to any extent the 
contribution which may be made to re- 
ligious education through other educa- 
tional organizations, the question ought 
constantly to be before us: In what ways 
can the representatives of organized re- 
ligion, whether they be Catholic, or Prot- 
estant, or Jewish cooperate with the 
representatives of the other permanent 
human ivstitutions—the family, the 
school, organized commerce and indus- 
try, the press, etc—in building up 
sound ideals of character? If we agree 
that this at least is one point on which 
we ought to concentrate, two or three 
principles would seem to follow which 
may well engage our attention. 

For one thing we ought to cultivate a 
sincere respect for the honest convic- 
tions of the different members of our 
Association, even when as individuals we 
think those convictions mistaken. And 
when I say respect, I do not mean sim- 
ply intellectual respect; I mean emo- 
tional sympathy. No more instructive 
word was spoken on the floor of this 
convention than the word of Professor 
Morgan when he told us of the way in 
which by the mere creating of human 
sympathy you can radically alter social 
conduct. One of the facts which we 
need to have constantly in mind is the 
fact to which Professor Swift called our 
attention and of which the presence of 
Father Ross is a constant reminder, that 
a great many persons among our constit- 
uents believe that absolute standards in 
religion are not simply matters of theo- 
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logical importance but of far reaching 
practical influence in religious life. 

It is idle to talk of cooperating with 
persons who hold these views unless we 
can enter into their attitude, understand 
the reasons why they feel as they do, and 
refrain from setting over against what 
we think a wrong dogma on their part 
an equally definite dogma of our own. 
We have been trying to find out how 
we can cooperate on the matters which 
we all regard as of importance and so 
far as we find differing beliefs among 
those obstacles, instead of condemning 
these differences wholesale, we ought to 
try to understand them. For it is only 
as we break up complex situations into 
their elements and deal with them one by 
one that progress becomes possible. 
When we do this we shall find that there 
are some things in the inheritance of the 
past with which we are in sympathy and 
others with which we differ; and this 
attitude of discrimination will go far to 
make cooperation possible in the things 
on which we agree. 

What is true in the field of religion is 
equally true in the field of education. 
Here, too, we find a tendency on the part 
of those who have broken with one 
dogma to set up another in its place. You 
hear people talking of the lecture method 
as outgrown and pleading for project 
and experiment as a substitute as if the 
two were inconsistent, when every good 
teacher knows that if you are going to 
have a really effective education; you 
must use both methods, each for what it 
is best fitted to do and each in its proper 
place. 

What we need in all these matters is 
a really open mind, a mind that is ready 
to learn from every one who has any- 
thing to teach, whatever the century in 
which he lives or the label that he bears. 
We wish to know what those who have 
gone before us have taught and believed 
not in order that we may impose their 
views upon our children but in order that 
we may give them an intelligent basis on 
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which they can make up their own minds 
as to what they will believe and do. 

What we need to do as an Association 
is, as far as possible, to discover what 
are the points in which at the present 
time effective @ooperation in religious 
education is practicable and to concen- 
trate our energy on those points, while 
at the same time we carry on experi- 
ments in the fields in which it is not yet 
possible for us to do this. 

In order to accomplish this double 
purpose of common action and common 
study we shall need a more effective plan 
of organization than we now have. It is 
futile to suppose that by bringing to- 
gether a certain number of people for an 
annual discussion’ you can get very far. 
If discussion is to be really fruitful it 
must be going on all through the year. 
Our work as an Association must be in 
part to define issues and in part to organ- 
ize groups for their study. As their study 
progresses we must gather the leaders 
together to exchange views on the re- 
sults which have been reached up to date 
and on the questions which are still un- 
solved. As our experience grows and 
our studies multiply we shall find our 
conventions yielding more and more 
fruitful results, since they will be dealing 
with a body of ordered experiences di- 
rected to questions on which our thoughts 
have been working through the year and 
on which, therefore, it will be possible 
for us to report definite progress. 

May I in conclusion say that for this 
at least we can be thankful, that we have 
come to realize more clearly than before 
that we are facing a deep seated need, 
namely, the need of mobilizing all the 
forces of the community for moral and 
religious education ; and the fact that our 
study has uncovered so wide an area of 
ignorance and uncertainty is in itself no 
reason for discouragement. On the con- 
trary, it is a challenge for which we ought 
to be thankful as we turn our faces to 
the future and with a good heart go for- 
ward. 
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Association of Professional Religious Educators 
Majoring in Local Fields 


Mrr1AM HEERMANS 


HIS is an organization within the 

membership of the R. E. A. It in- 
cludes men and women who are engaged 
as weekday church school workers, di- 
rectors of religious education, and others 
professionally engaged in local churches. 
Any person interested in these problems 
was invited to attend the sessions which 
met on Wednesday just prior to the 
opening of the convention proper. 


PROGRAM 


9:30—Reports of outstanding experi- 
ments dealing with the church 
as a community educational in- 
stitution. 15 minute presenta- 
tions of actual conditions by: 

Willard M. Wickizer, Director 
of Religious Education, Uni- 
versity Church of Christ, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Linden S. Dodson, Director of 
Religious Education, Plymouth 
Church of Shaker Heights, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

John R. Lyons, Minister of Edu- 
cation, The Claremont Church, 
Claremont, California. 

Discussion. 

12:30—Luncheon and Business meeting. 
2 :00—Interpretations and criticisms of 
these experiments in the light of 


: the total community situation: 
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philosophy, methods, outcomes, 

next steps. 15 minute presen- 

tations by: 

Miriam Chalmers, Director of 
Religious Education, The 
Third Presbyterian Church, 
Rochester, New York. 

Rev. Gladstone Finney, Minister 
of Education, Fairmount Pres- 
byterian Church, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio. 

Discussion. 

4:30—Trip of inspection to educational 
plant of University Church of 

Christ, Twenty-fifth and Uni- 

versity Ave., Des Moines. (In 

charge of Willard M. Wickizer, 

Director of Religious Education, 

same church.) 

6:00—Dinner meeting. Broadening 
concepts of the religious work- 
er’s task. A frank facing of 
impending changes in philosophy 
and organization. 

Professor J. M. Artman, Gen- 
eral Secretary, Religious Edu- 
cation Association, Chicago. 


SUMMARY OF THE SESSIONS 


Mr. Dodson reported a piece of fine 
cooperative work on the part of twelve 
directors of religious education in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. They have divided them- 
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selves into groups and meet once a 
month to study and report on “mate- 
rials and areas of experience, with the 
idea of enriching the program of wor- 
ship and instruction.” An entire after- 
noon is given to the reports and a dis- 
cussion of them. Not all of the groups 
have as yet reported, but the findings as 
far as they have gone would indicate 
that the effort is proving worth while. 
Genetic psychology, principles and ob- 
jectives of curriculum construction, ac- 
tivities of age groups and rating scale 
for materials are the lines along which 
they are working. 

Mr. Wickizer brought up some of the 
problems connected with the proper use 
of a modern educational plant—expense, 
scarcity of leadership, type of activities, 
whether they should all be religiously 
motivated, and difficulties in the way of 
attracting large numbers of people. 

Mr. Lyons told of the splendid com- 
munity cooperation in Claremont, Cali- 
fornia, where one church ministers to 
thirty-five denominations. Organizations 
outside the church, such as the Kiwanis 
Club, the American Legion, and the Boy 
Scouts cooperate in putting over the 
boys’ program. This, and many other 
activities, have become community re- 
sponsibilities, using the church facilities. 
A summer camp program, adult classes, 
night school classes, Americanization 
classes, a Sunday evening forum, and 
all kinds of clubs are also sponsored by 
this church. Mr. Lyons stated that it 
is their purpose to serve the community 
and they are willing for other agencies 
to use their building and acknowledge 
their contribution to the church’s pro- 
gram. 

A general discussion followed, with 
many experiments reported from differ- 
ent churches and different parts of the 
country—mental hygiene, Boy Scout 


ceremonies, home visitation to determine 
experiences of boys and girls as basis 
for curriculum, the religious education 
program in the Mormon Church, athletic 
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programs, camps, and other outdoor pos- 
sibilities. One outstanding contribution 
came from Tennessee, where a minister, 
who is serying a four-point circuit, sur- 
veyed his community and found such a 
lack of sanitation, such unwholesome 
home conditions, and so much sickness 
that he expanded his circuit to cover 
seven points, where he now holds week- 
day classes in religious education and 
also classes in health. So successful has 
he been that the high school has re- 
quested similar classes in health and sex 
hygiene. 

The afternoon session was given over 
to a discussion of the reports of the 
morning. Miss Chalmers stressed the 
need for study of what other agencies 
are doing and of making sure of our 
own functions as religious educators. 
Possibly we have too many activities. 
What shall we eliminate? 

Mr. Finney defined worship as “atten- 
tion to a reality in an attitude of hope, 
faith, and affection.” The church must 
help people to worship, to an awareness 
of God, and to a prayerful, seeking at- 
titude. 

Mr. McKendry of Oak Park, and Mr. 
Yaple of Detroit, spoke of work being 
done in the public schools which corre- 
lates intimately with the church’s pro- 
gram of character education. The neces- 
sity for reality in experience, good ex- 
ample on the part of the adult church 
and its members, openmindedness and 
faith on the part of the teacher, and 
the continued practice of sound educa- 
tional principles were other points of em- 
phasis. 

The entire session was one of friendly 
interchange of ideas, and, although some 
may have felt that the discussion “did 
not arrive,” on the whole it demonstra- 
ted that the directors and other educa- 
tors are searching honestly and intelli- 
gently for the best means of character 
education for the groups for which they 
are responsible. 
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Protessional Workers With Boys 


Roy Sorenson AND A. J. GREGG 


OR SEVERAL YEARS boys’ work- 
ers, who have participated in local 
fellowship with other workers among 
youth in schools, churches, settlements, 
and other social agencies, have been look- 
ing for a time when a national meeting 
could be held around the Religious Edu- 
cation Association convention. This year 
it became possible. Professional workers 
with youth from universities, seminaries, 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
schools, churches, Boy Scouts, boys’ 
clubs, and settlements, held a conference. 
The purpose of those who have been 
responsible for establishing this section 
of the Religious Education Association is 
to carry on over a period of years ex- 
changes of experience under the auspices 
of an agency interested in character build- 
ing. This exchange of experience, it is 
hoped, will fead to better understanding 
between agencies, better understanding of 
religious education processes, better un- 
derstanding of what it might be possible 
for boys’ work agencies to do together 
both in local communities and within or- 
ganization units at state, regional, and 
national levels. 

An opening paper, prepared by Mr. W. 
R. Boorman of the Federated Boys’ 
Clubs, gave rise to a series of questions 
which were summarized under three main 
topics which in turn became the program 
for the day’s sessions : 

1. How do boys’ work agencies be- 
come a part of the life of a com- 
munity ? 

What groupings make up the com- 
munity from the point of view of 
influencing the boy—to what extent 
should and do boys’ work agencies 
work with these groupings ? 

3. How may better understandings and 
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relationships be worked out between 
boys’ work agencies themselves and 
community forces? 

The opening discussion of the confer- 
ence dealt with the policies of boys’ work 
agencies in their efforts to occupy their 
field. It was generally conceded that pol- 
icies were based upon promotive efforts 
around fairly well standardized ideas of 
what each agency was, or around fairly 
well standardized equipment or programs 
or organizational units. 

There were, however, quite a variety of 
ways by which these nationally organized 
agencies projected themselves into local 
communities. These ranged on a scale 
from success in entry due to the efforts 
or gifts of one man to successful entry 
after a community wide discussion of 
what the agency might do if it became 
organized within the community. Entry 
through contagion of advertising among 
boys or from one boy arousing the in- 
terests of a group of boys was common. 
Entry through boys’ work committees of 
civic and luncheon clubs was frequent. 
Entry through efforts of laymen or boys 
from one city upon a neighboring com- 
munity was reported. 

After thorough discussion there was 
general agreement that the more thor- 
oughly the forces in the community, 
which were already at work in the area 
into which an incoming agency wished 
to make entry, were taken into account 
in the moves preceding entry, the better 
were the results. A case was reported 
in which school people, civic and play- 
ground movements, ministers, religious 
educators, in churches, juvenile court and 
truancy officers, women’s clubs and par- 
ent-teacher groups, were asked to dis- 
cuss what the agency proposing entry 
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should do. While this was admittedly 
good promotion, it was also cited as be- 
ing more acceptable to the community, for 
it gave opportunity for all adverse cir- 
cumstances to be considered on the basis 
of their inherent merit. 

The points at which there was confu- 
sion and diversity of belief were around 
such question as to what weight should 
be given to the desire of a group of boys 
to become members of, or participants in, 
an agency in comparison to the weight 
given to adult groups adverse to the en- 
try of an agency. Should national boys’ 
work agencies strive to enter a commu- 
nity through the easy door of ready 
money of one or several rich men? How 
can the thoughtful, constructive, guid- 
ing personalities within the community 
exercise a power equal to their knowledge 
and equal to the rich man’s purse in all 
discussion of whether or not an agency 
should work within a community? What 
sized community can support three boys’ 
work agencies? How can the presence 
of two boys’ work agencies in a small 
community of 5,000 be justified? 

There was agreement that the needs 
of the community were to be met 
whether they were surveyed before en- 
try by the agency concerned or by com- 
munity forces as they faced the request 
of an agency for entry—the primacy of 
community needs and interests were set 
up and the standard of practices of agen- 
cies were made secondary. 

The need for some cooperative method 
of clearing between agencies before entry 
into a community was also affirmed. The 
possibility of universities bringing a hu- 
man engineering skill to bear upon a com- 
munity facing a complexity of agencies 
was suggested. 

The summary of the opening discussion 
admitted the dependence upon promo- 
tional methods and the present policies 
based upon promotion. The bad out- 
comes of the promotive policy seem to be 
minimized .when a community is helped 
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to study itself and then make its decision. 

The fact of the presence in the commu- 
nity of men and boys who desire the 
entry of a new organization may be en- 
tirely due to the contagious spread of 
belief in that agency, but that fact ought 
not to relieve the agency representative 
or the local group of men or boys from 
making every effort to win the support of 
the community to the entry of the agency 
they so much desire. 

Competition between agencies for entry 
into a community may be cut down 
through the unbiased study of social en- 
gineers from nearby universities, combi- 
nations of agency services in small fields, 
and community councils of character 
building agencies. 

Having entered a community, an 
agency should measure its continuity and 
acceptability by the extent to which it is 
able to adjust itself and its service con- 
tinuously and progressively to the ever 
changing life and needs within the com- 
munity. 

The discussion of the second issue be- 
gan around the query as to whether these 
boys’ work agencies were interested in 
character or the contrivance of a series 
of standard activities. The importance 
of social groupings and forces in the 
making of character and the seldomness 
of working relations between boys’ work 
agencies and these social forces were 
contrasted. 

Boys’ work agencies which did not 
work with social and natural groups were 
appraised as being in danger of two er- 
rors. They might so work with the in- 
dividual as to withdraw him completely 
from his social grouping and contacts. 
Or some agencies might set up artificial 
groupings so apart from the habit form- 
ing groups that there is little chance of 
carry over of influence from one to the 
other. The possibilities of character for- 
mation are greatly cut down whenever 
this is so. 

It was considered possible to use the 
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groupings under the auspices of boys’ 
work agencies as a means of helping boys 
to consider carefully the values inherent 
in their everyday contacts and to choose 
from them those which have the largest 
character making possibilities. Some in- 
teresting examples of camps and confer- 
ences which accomplished such results 
were described. Such use would increase 
the possibility of the agency affecting the 
social groupings which were forming the 
characters of boys. 

This necessity for all agencies within 
the community to work with the habit 
forming groups and factors in boy life 
was thoroughly emphasized. The diffi- 
culty in adjustments which this idea puts 
upon agencies running institutional fea- 
tures was clearly seen. It seemed to be 
as true for the church as it was for the 
boys’ club and the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. 

A fairly strong case was made, how- 
ever, for putting the institutions of the 
Federated Boys’ Clubs and some Asso- 
ciation buildings within or close by the 
areas from which come the largest 
amount of juvenile delinquency. The con- 
structive character of the work of such 
agencies in such situations was attested 
from several studies. 

Some in the group believed that the 
remedial power of the contacts and new 
groupings under the auspices of a boys’ 
work agency were of such worth as to 
warrant these more artificial groupings 
being set up as counter environments to 
those in which boys from a congested 
neighborhood lived. This was admitted 
by some, but challenged by those who be- 
lieved that it might prevent actual changes 


in housing and social situations them- 
selves. 

An interesting discussion took place 
around the different aspects of the com- 
munity from the point of view of the 
boy in contrast to the point of view of 
the adult. Several fathers in the group 
described the variety of groupings in 
which their boys were participating in 
their church, school, neighborhood, fra- 
ternity, agency, and social contacts. The 
forces which were operating in these con- 
tacts and boy communities seemed some- 
what divorced from the adult community. 
The desirability of seeing how closely 
these contacts were under the control of 
adults and of measuring the results of 
these contacts in boy character was af- 
firmed. Obviously, no clear condition as 
to the worth of these groupings in the 
formation of the character of boy per- 
sonality can be drawn until better ways 
of measuring these results are available. 

A fellowship dinner gave opportunity 
for an exchange between agencies as to 
what were actually present trends and 
policies as a representative from each 
agency presented his case. 

The general conclusion seems to be 
that the Religious Education Association 
convention furnished a non-coercive me- 
dium, the atmosphere of truth seeking 
and character formation, and supple- 
mentary resources needed to make fur- 
ther meetings of this section of workers 
with boys most promising. The better 
preparation of papers, the better selection 
of topics for discussion, and a more care- 
fully chosen list of representatives from 
interested agencies were mentioned as 
areas in which future progress seemed 
both desirable and possible. 
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Cuapin, F. Stuart, anp Menus, O. Mykinc, 
Extra-Curricular Activities at the University 
of Minnesota. (Minnesota, 1929, 140 pages, 
2.00.) 

This report presents a “mass of complicated 
statistical data” resulting from a survey of 
10,000 students engaging in some 300 different 
extra-curricular activities. The method of sur- 
vey is by questionnaire. Sixty-five per cent of 
the students returned the questionnaires. One 
thousand alumni were also circularized. 

The major purpose of the study was to sur- 
vey the major facts of activity participation. 
Techniques for measuring outcomes of such 
participation were not available, but some tenta- 
tive findings are listed. 

University groups appear much more active 
than other population groups of equal size. The 
activity is not well distributed among the 
students. Senior college students are more 
active than Junior college students. This may 
be due to selection or to training. Women are 
more active than men. There is no negative cor- 
relation between extra-curricular activity and 
academic success. There is considerable posi- 
tive correlation between extra-curricular ac- 
tivity in college and social and civic activity 
after college. The final conclusion is that the 
data “seem to point to the fact of social and 
educational values inhering in and accruing 
from extra-curricular activities.”—Theo. 
Lentz, Jr. 


CrawForp, Acsert B., Incentives to Study. 
(Yale, 1929, 194 pages, $5.00.) 
This survey of student opinion and statistical 
data compiled from questionnaires filled in by 


voluntary co-operation of one-half the Yale 
College enrollment (1926) adds a worthy chap- 
ter to the self-survey movement of American 
colleges. Dartmouth and Purdue students led 
the way and now we all follow—but Yale 
avoids the usual haste and some of the mis- 
directed efforts seen in the earlier survey re- 
ports. 

The value of the questionnaire method is 
clearly seen in this survey. It gives general 
tendencies, gross scores, helpful indications 
(This is all that we should expect from it). 
Consequently, its use in discovering attitudes, 
subtle emotional data, and the more significant 
factors of student psychology is practically 
negligible. And in the use of such a title as 
Incentives to Study, we are disappointed to find 
that the questionnaire method was not rein- 
forced by the more accurate and reliable tech- 
niques for discovering student attitudes. 

The strength of the survey lies in the co- 
operative quest on the part of college under- 
graduates, through group thinking and personal 
investigation, to look critically at this thing 
called “college education” and pass fair judg- 
ment upon it. The results verify our hopes in 
the integrity and trustworthiness of youth. 
American college education will never come to 
a wholesome maturity without a progressive 
“putting away of childish things,” and the self- 
analysis survey techniques are the most hopeful 
health giving ray in our educational dawn. 

For those adventurous college administrators, 
faculties, and students bodies, this book is very 
illuminating and stimulating. It sets a new 
stride in college surveys measured by the 
amount of detail given and an attractive artistic 
presentation. For college counsellors, the book 
belongs to the indispensable ten-foot shelf. Its 
greatest contribution, however, is in (1) the 
demonstration of student participation as a 
fundamental factor of educational vision; (2) 
the study of the most significant problem af- 
fecting college education, i. e., the motivation 
of undergraduates.—L, L. Leftwich. 


CrawForbD, CLAupE C., The Technique of Study. 

(Houghton-Mifflin, 1928, 353 pages.) 

This is one of the many books published 
within the last few years aiming to supply the 
student with particularized information con- 
cerning the very wide range of adjustments 
necessary to effective academic accomplishment. 
This one, however, differs from many others 
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in that it covers a wider range of activities, 
including suck as: the selection of courses, tak- 
ing notes, listening to lectures, using textbooks, 
memorizing, thinking, using ‘the library, pre- 
paring papers, reviewing, taking tests, and do- 
ing laboratory work. 

It is very clear that with respect to each of 
these, many valuable suggestions can be given 
to a young student who has passed through kis 
educational experience without definite guid- 
ance in the formation of his habits. Every 
chapter in the book should prove to be helpful 
to any young student, and likewise to many a 
teacher. Much of the material is more or less 
commonplace and self-evident. On the other 
hand, a wealth of suggestions is supplied, so 
that it is pretty certain that some of them may 
be found of value. The book is written in an 
attractive and somewhat informal style which 
makes it easy to read. Each point, however, is 
located in a well organized matrix of related 
material. 

A comment may here be justifiable. 

One should guard oneself against the con- 
viction that learning facts in order to take 
courses and pass examinations, and the like, 
is the end of education. One might so regard 
it were one to rest upon the implications of 
books having to do with “how to study.” It 
is to be hoped that someone will present these 
effective adjustments as elements in a well 
formed character, and not merely as a means 
to the end of being promoted or graduated. It 
is all too evident to one familiar with the at- 
titudes of students (and some teachers) that 
academic success is an end in itself. When so, 
it too often ends there. A larger outlook is 
much needed. Books stimulating to better study 
habits may, properly used, become effective 
tools in shaping character. This is a good 
one.—Ralph E. Wager. 


Deam, THomMAs M., AnD Bear, OLive M., 
Socializing the Pupil Through Extra-Curri- 
cular Activities. (Sanborn, 1928, 262 pages, 
$1.76.) 

This treatise relates to the secondary school. 
The most stimulating notion in it is in the 
foreword by W. C. Reavis, to the effect that 
“Extra-curricular” literature overemphasizes 
the “what,” the “when,” and the “how,” to the 
neglect of the “why.” The authors hope to 
point out that the values in extra-curricular 
experiences are only partially reafized and rest 
at best upon random opinions gathered here 
and there from the literature. The book is 
readable, not pedantic, in spots crisp. It will 
furnish the reader new to the field many in- 
teresting facts and ideas as a starting point for 
further reflections. The point of view is in 
part mildly liberal and in part distinctly con- 
servative. While agreeing with the notion that 
high school athletics is sick and needs a doctor, 
there is not the slightest suggestion of doing 
away with the spectator aspect. The evil of 
grades seems to be accepted. The orthodox 


doctrine that the extra-curricular should be 
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subordinate to the curricular is in one place 
challenged and in another accepted. 

The discussion is classified according to 
“eight types of activities: special interest clubs, 
pupil participation in school administration, in- 
terscholastic activities, honor awards, school 
and community enterprises, social welfare 
agencies, purely social activities, and direct and 
indirect training in morals and manners.” The 
logic of this classification falls down in the last 
type of activity if we think, as we must, of 
manners and morals as an end and not an 
activity, and moreover as an end to be achieved 
in all the other activities listed. The author 
seems to lean strongly to the direct method of 
moral education which apparently takes it out 
of the realm of extra-curricular. 

There is no attempt to define the authors 
concept of “socializing.” In the chapter on 
honor awards much space is given to the prob- 
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lem of promoting scholarship upon the ap- 
parent assumption that high “scholarship” is 
per se a social phenomenon regardless of the 
motivation used in producing it. 

The authors present a splendid topical bibli- 
ography.—Theo. F. Leniz, Jr. 


EIsELEN FrepericK Cart, Lewis, Epwin and 
Downey, Davin G., The Abingdon Bible 
Commentary. (Abingdon, 1929, 1,452 pages, 
$5.00.) 

The editors of this commentary have availed 
themselves of many of the best known biblical 
scholars of the present generation, in an at- 
tempt to place in the hands of the intelligent 
English reader the recognized fruits of biblical 
scholarship. The result is the most satisfactory 
work of the kind with which I am acquainted. 
The excess baggage which fills most commen- 
taries has been very happily eliminated in this 
case, and each writer is required to cover his 
ground in the most concise and comprehensible 
fashion possible; it is amazing how much even 
professors can say in a few words, when there 
is no other alternative! 

The intellectual level for which this com- 
mentary is intended is the intelligent layman; 
but it is ideal for the Bible teacher, the min- 
ister, and also for convenient reference even 
by the specialist in biblical studies. 

The organization of the commentary con- 
tains 80 pages of general articles on the Bible 
as a whole, 110 pages on specific problems of 
the Old Testament, and 105 pages of critical 
aspects of the New Testament. These special 
articles include such topics as “The Bible— 
a Library of Religion,” “The Use of the Bible 
in preaching,” “The Old Testament in the Light 
of Archaeology,” “The Religious Development 
of the Intertestamental Period,” “The Histori- 
cal and Religious Background of the Early 
Christian Movement.” And the commentaries 
on the several books are clearly and well 
written. 

It is inevitable, of course, that there would 
be more or less unevenness and divergence of 
points of view in a cooperative work involving 
so many scholars, but the degree of unity in 
method and point of view here attained is an 
unusual tribute to constructive results and to 
consensus on the major problems of biblical 
criticism at the present time. Guarantee of the 
quality of the work is such names as Case, 
Driver, Moffatt, Price, Eiselen, etc. And in 
spite of its immense range and size, the printers 
have done their job so well that the volume 
is attractive in appearance and convenient to 
use. I am glad to say a good word for such 
a good book.—Selby Vernon McCasland. 


Hanmer, Lee F., Public Recreation. Regional 
Survey of New York and its Environs, Vol- 
ume V. (Russell Sage, 1929, 256 pages.) 
As labor saving devices increase and compe- 

tition of all sorts increases, opportunities for 

relaxation must increase in proportion, or we 
shall have a short lived nation of neurasthenics. 


The human body must relax, and particularly 
must the mind have diversion if it is effectively 
to serve its owner. 

Lawmakers will be slow to expend the 

money of their constituency unless they are 
made to understand that certain investments 
are imperative, and that, among other values, 
money expended for public recreation brings 
large returns. 
_ Mr. Hanmer has shown how America’s lead- 
ing city is seeking all too tardily to provide 
recreational facilities for its people. This vol- 
ume will be useful to those who believe that 
the municipality, rather than men of question- 
able reputation, should provide facilities for 
recreation—Martin I. Foss. 


JorpAN, Riverpa H., Extra Classroom Activi- 
ties. (Crowell, 1928, 300 pages, $2.50.) 

A restatement of the effects of the new aim 
of education upon organization and methods is 
found in Extra Classroom Activities. Apprecia- 
tive of the all significant principle of self- 
activity, the work is developed to show ways 
and means of increasing student participation. 

Undue emphasis upon extra may defeat the 
essential purpose of de idea. A closer correla- 
tion with curricular work is the goal to 
sought. If school rooms are actually to become 
“social laboratories,” the gap between curricular 
and extra, or class and extra, must gradually 
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disappear. The values of such activities as 
student government organizations will be more 
nearly realized by the elementary child if made 
an integral part of his daily school routine. 
Government organizations usually function well 
for short periods and then leave the heavy 
load of machinery to fall—an impediment to 
later endeavors. The finest goal, rational self- 
control, is more surely gained indirectly. 

Dramatics in the form of “plays” is to be 
strongly discouraged. Some criticisms are rec- 
ognized and answered, but account is not taken 
of the results of participation of non-pro- 
fessionals—frequently undesirable attitudes and 
suggestions. The adolescent suffers more than 
would the younger child. 

Admission of the difficulty in distinguishing 
the extra-curricular from curricular is recog- 
nition of the approach of that desirable inte- 
gration of all phases of student activity which 
should accomplish modern aims—Mirth W. 
Sherer. 


VINSON, Rosert E., The Cleveland Conference 
for Educational Cooperation. (Cleveland 
Conference for Educational Cooperation, 
11105 Euclid Ave., 1929, 157 pages, $0.50.) 
The proceedings of the 1928 Cleveland Con- 

ference for Educational Cooperation is more 

than a mere collection of committee reports. It 
describes one of the most significant experi- 
ments in America in the field of inter-institu- 
tional cooperation and correlation. It is pub- 
lished not with any sense of finality or even to 

“inform,” but rather to provoke thought, stimu- 

late discussion, and elicit friendly exchange of 

ideas from other communities. 

The methods and objectives of this confer- 
ence are excellently set forth in the foreword: 
“The Cleveland Conference is what its name 
indicates. It is an educational clearing house, 
a place where its members may confer and 
where the effort may be made to discover the 
educational and cultural needs of the com- 
munity as a whole, the part which each of the 
associated institutions has in meeting these 
needs, and the extent to which these institu- 
tions as a group are rendering the service called 
for, the amount of duplicated effort, and the 
opportunities that, singly or collectively, are 
being neglected. The Conference is unofficial, 
without authority, and in no way interferes 
with the activities or the independence of its 
members. Such authority as it has, and, in- 
cidentally, this authority has become consider- 
able, has been derived from its united study 
of individual institutional activity and from the 
suggestion of projects through which its mem- 
bers may by cooperation reduce expense and 
otherwise become more effective.” 

In organization the directors have made the 
idea of “conference for cooperation” central. 
Eighteen major institutions, such as the Y. M. 
C. A., Western Reserve University, Cleveland 
Museum of Natural History, the Adult Educa- 
tion Association are represented in the confer- 
ence. The head of each participating institu- 
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tion is a member of the central conference. 
The group conference is further divided into 
working committees which plan their work and 
ctear it through a larger seminar group. It is 
interesting to note that in the list of partici- 
pating institutions mentioned in the “organiza- 
tion chart,” the churches have no representa- 
tion. This is a serious commentary on the 
churches of Cleveland, if they consider them- 
selves to be an integral part of a cooperative 
educational program. 

The report of this experiment is worth care- 
ful study by any one interested either in the 
theory of institutional cooperation or in the 
method of getting the work done. It would 
make interesting material for class discussion. 


—J. A. Jacobs. 


WEINEL, HEINRICH, AND MOEHLMAN, CONRAD 
Henry, Sayings of Jesus. (Privately printed, 
1928, 90 pages, $0.50.) 

In this interesting little volume Professor 
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Moehlman has given an abridged and rear- 
ranged edition of Professor Weinel’s earlier 
work. The sayings of Jesus taken from the 
four Gospels are arranged topically under such 
themes as “Jesus’ Interpretation of Himself 
and His Mission,” “Jesus’ Estimate of Man,” 
“Jesus’ Attitude Toward Society,” etc. Each 
chapter is further divided into subtopics with 
pertinent paragraphs of quotations in each. 
Footnotes give the Gospel references without 
interrupting the continuity of the passages. 
Moffatt’s translation is used throughout. 

Such a compilation is useful for bringing 
together significant teachings of Jesus, but it 
needs to be used with great care. It may very 
easily lead to an interpretation of Jesus’ ideals 
in a vacuum, apart from their historical set- 
ting. It may also encourage an undiscriminat- 
ing use of the sources, which overlooks the 
important differences in attitudes, purposes, and 
interests of the various Gospel writers— 
William V. Roosa. 


Briefer Mention 


BAKER, Horace C., Contemporary American 
Poets. (Stratford, 1928, 282 pages.) 
Here is something unusual in anthologies. It 

is a splendid cross section of American poetry. 

The beautiful format and the stimulating pre- 

lude prepare the reader for a spiritual refresh- 

ing which is certain to follow from a perusal 
of the contents. There are very few poor 
selections in the book. The volume begins with 

poems of youth and spring and closes with a 

remarkable array of poems giving a religious 

interpretation to the phenomena of modern life. 

The author, while fully appreciating the poetry 

of the past, has pointed out the prophets of 

today in such manner as to prove that the 
creators are not all dead. 


Barnes, Harry Eimer, Living in the Twen- 
tieth Century. (Macmillan, 1929, 301 pages, 
$3.50.) 

The author has drawn upon a tremendous 
amount of historical, social, economic, and 
scientific knowledge in presenting this summary 
of the past as a basis for understanding the 
present conditions of living. He has something 
of Gibbon’s ability to marshal his facts in an 
impressive manner, but far surpasses Gibbon 
in his inability to comprehend the philosophical 
causes behind his facts, especially those that 
deal with spiritual and religious influences. 


Furtonc, Pup J., anp SMITH, JOSEPH F., 
America. (William H. Sadler, N. Y., 1928, 
625 pages, $3.00.) 

A text book for the upper years of the 
elementary grades in parochial or private 
schools. The book covers in survey fashion the 
entire story of the development of the North 
American continent from the fifteenth century 
to the present time. The authors are to be 


commended for the splendid manner in which 
they humanize otherwise dry facts by playing 
up dominant personalities who carried signifi- 
cant roles in the development of the nation. 
The book is beautifully illustrated. For the 
purpose for which it was intended it is a 
most admirable contribution. 


Hott, Harorp, Building the City of God. 

(Morehouse, 1929, 131 pages, $1.15.) 

This book has been written primarily for 
study and discussion groups on the subject of 
social service. It is somewhat over named, as 
there are many other necessary elements in 
addition to social service that enter into the 
building of the City of God. 

However, the book does have for social serv- 
ice the ideal that if applied properly it must 
change its method from the remedial, as it has 
been in the past, to the preventive, as it un- 
doubtedly must come to be in the future. In 
the new method, where preventive measures are 
applied, education in its physical, social, in- 
tellectual, and moral phases must of necessity 
be employed in order to reach the desired goal. 


INGRAHAM, W. H., The Ten Rules. (Welzel 
Pub. Co., 1928, 20 pages, $0.10.) 
A theological exposition of a series of Scrip- 
tural passages in terms of every day work. 


Matuews, Basit, Roads to the City of God. 
(International Missionary Council, 1928, 115 
pages, $0.25.) 

A critical, humanized interpretation of the 
International Missionary Conference held in Je- 
rusalem in 1928. A valuable text for those in- 
terested in understanding the significance of 
this great conference or the trends and shifts 
of modern missionary education. 
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RECENT Books 


MEREDITH, FLorENcE L., The Health of Youth. 

(Blakiston’s, 1928, 535 pages.) 

Health is far more than the absence of dis- 
ease. It gives the possessor positive energy 
absolutely essential if he would be useful to 
society. Dr. Meredith has written a very read- 
able and suggestive book giving exceedingly 
helpful suggestions on healthful living. The 
summary at the end of each chapter helps to 
fix the subject matter in the mind. The author 
aims particularly to reach the youth and seeks 
to stimulate in the readers a desire not so much 
for knowledge as to adopt right living habits. 


Morris, JOSEPH AND ApAMs, St. CLair, Facing 
Forward. (George Sully & Co., 1928, 257 
pages, $1.50.) 

“Facing Forward,” “Silver Linings,” “The 
Light of the World,” “It Can Be Done”—*ese 
are the titles of four volumes by Morris and 
Adams. The poems in these books, for the 
most part at least, are poems of “the near by.” 
They deal with the immediate and practical 
things of every day life. Obviously the com- 
pilers meant that they should be used to bring 
joy, courage, and sense of value involved in 
the so called commonplace and humdrum ex- 
perience of daily living. There are pithy and 
striking poems from past and contemporary 
writers. 


Ouiver, Joun R., Victim and Victor. (Mac- 
millan, 1929, 435 pages, $2.50.) 
This is a book of fiction, yet it presents cer- 
tain trends and tendencies in religious education 


in a compelling way that a book of facts could: 


not do. The central character, coming of a 
poor and partly disreputable family, had raised 
himself by his energy and intellect to the posi- 
tion of a priest in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. Then came a stroke of ill fortune and 
a vicarious act to save the good name of a 
superior which led to his resignation from the 
priesthood. His intense longing to be restored 
shows very forcibly how deep had been the ef- 
fect of his priestly training, and final peace 
came only with his restoration. 


Paver, Leon C., The Religious Education of 
Adults. (Morehouse, 1929, 115 pages, $1.25.) 
This is a very timely book on a subject that 

hitherto has been greatly neglected. We have 

been so interested in the religious education of 
children that we have overlooked or greatly 
slighted adults in their religious development. 

This book sets forth some excellent principles 
and workable plans whereby we may cultivate 
the great undeveloped resources of adult life 
in a unified program of religious education. 

It is an answer to a very definite need and 

should have a very wide use. 


Patron, Cornetius H., Foreign Missions 
Under Fire. (Pilgrim, 1929, 180 pages, 
$1.25.) 

This is a very readable book, written in dia- 
logue style, portraying some of the outstanding 
questions, problems, and criticisms of present 
day missionary work. 











THEORY and PRACTICE 


in Religious Education 
At 
THE DIVINITY SCHOOL 
of 


The Gniversity of Chicago 


I. Graduate courses leading to 
the A.M., D.B., Ph.D. degrees 
conducted by Theodore G. Soares, 
W. C. Bower, E. J. Chave. 


Candidates for degrees in Re- 
ligious Education, in addition to 
courses in their special field 
(which must include a practicum) 
must have taken at least six 
graduate biblical and theological 
courses given by members of the 
Divinity School Faculty. 


II. Undergraduate courses con- 
ducted by members of the Divin- 
ity Faculty for students in the 
Colleges in Pible Study, Church 
History, Christian Theology and 
Religious Education. 


III. Non-resident courses. Cor- 
respondence courses through the 
Home Study Department of the 
University for which credit is 
given within specific limits. 
Study and reading courses of the 
American Institute of Sacred 
Literature. 


IV. Publications 

“Constructive Studies”—a series 

of graded text books for religious 

education 

“The Institute” 

“The Journal of Religion.” 
Students registered in the Divinity 

School may elect one-third of their 

work in courses given by the Faculty 

of the Chicago Theological Seminary 

(Congregational). 


For information apply to Shailer 
Mathews, Dean of the Divinity School, 
The University of Chicago. 
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The conviction one gets from reading this 
book is that big things are happening in the 
mission fields, and that it is absolutely neces- 
sary that we organize our home forces for the 
study of missions that we may not fail in our 


part of the onward going program of world 


Christianity through ignorance of the greatness 
of the tan IN RELIGION 


SmitH, HeELen N., anv Coops, HELEN L., Play 
Days. (Barnes, 1928, 45 pages, $0.75.) 
While this little pamphlet is written for girls ° . 

in high school and college it has certain values Outline Bible-Study Courses for 

of a general nature. There are two points of Individuals and Groups. 

value to the religious educator, namely, the idea * as 

of a “play day for the mass” in a program of Reading Courses for Ministers 

recreation, and the further valuable suggestion and laymen. 

that play rightly conducted provides oppor- ° ° ° 

tunity for wholesome and satisfying social con- Circulating Library. 

tact. Correspondence Courses. 


Woop, H. G., Why Mr. Bertrand Russell Is Modern Tract Literature. 
Not a Christian. (S.C. M., 1928, 160 pages.) 
It takes more thinking and deeper thinking 

to be a Christian than to be a sceptic. If 

Bertrand Russell’s little essay Why I Am Not THE 

a Christian did nothing more than reveal to us 

the scintillating mind of H. G. Wood of Birm- AMERICAN INSTITI ITE 

ingham, = ought lastingly to thank a OF 

Russell. me cannot read a page of Mr. 

Wood’s book, Why Mr. Bertrand Russell Is %, ACRED LITERATURE 

Not a Christian, without being struck with the 

breadth of his knowledge and the depth of his The University of Chicago—Chicago 

understanding. Here is a book worth reading 

a second time. 
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extensive resources enable you to publish your own 
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educational standards. Together with many other 
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